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THE POET'S MISSION. 


On, that Cuartes Lamp were here to write ‘a complaint on the 
decay of’ poets in the republic—yea, and in the world! It is now 
many years since Sir Philip Sidney made his famous “ Defense of 
Poesie”—a defense which will go down to the latest age as embracing, 
in its comprehensive generalization, all that need be—not to say can 
be—said upon the subject; and, though by no means forgotten, it 
would seem to be read to little purpose in these latter days. Could 
that ‘gentle scholar’ at this hour look out from his honored resting 
place beneath Saint Paul’s, on the poetic world, might he not at first 
suppose his eyes had opened upon Plato’s commonwealth, whence the 
whole race of rhymers was ignobly banished; or rather upon the 
dominions of that Sultan who threatened to ‘cut off the head of the 
first man that made a reflection ?’ 

Surely he might be pardoned for such a supposition, in view of the 
wide difference between his idea of the poet and that which prevails 
quite extensively at present. ‘There is no end to the numbers who lay 
claim to this title, and who actually do send forth to the world whole 
reams of rhymed lines, regularly divided into stanzas, and copiously 
interlarded with those hac kneyed phrases of prettiness, which, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, were in vogue before the confusion 
of tongues, and were carried by the scattered colonists from the plain 
of Shinar to every corner of the talking world. In one respect, it is 
saddening to know that such productions do not give an honest title to 
this high dignity; for, in our greener days, even we have been found 
guilty of sundry melodious numbers, which it is to be feared future 
ages will ‘ willingly let die.’ A malicious posterity may take courage 
from the fact that no disposition to the contrary has as yet been mani- 
fested by a discerning public ! 
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But though it is the death blow to our own fond hopes, we yield an 
unqualified assent to the assertion of Sir Philip, that “ Not rhyming and 
versing make a poet, for one may be a poet without versing, and a 
versifier without poetry.” And again, “ A poet no industry can make, 
if his own genius be not carried into it.” 

Yet we believe he may know what constitutes a poet, who is not one 
himself, and may have some idea of the duties implied in that name, 
even though their performance may far surpass his own ability. It is 
this assurance which has emboldened us to enter on the theme we 
have chosen. 

The true poet is not an every-day character, and his mission to this 
earth is no ordinary mission ;—a truth which has been felt, and in 
various ways acknowledged, by all nations and from the remotest anti- 
quity. The Romans, when they gave him the title of “ Seer,” and 
the Greeks, when they called him “the Creator,” evinced the same 
feeling of reverence which more barbarous nations had ever shown the 
bard; and moreover, that they had some worthy notions of the ground 
of his claim to superiority. 

No one, whatever may be his skill in metrical composition, can 
justly be called a poet, who is not gifted by nature with a high degree 
of imagination; an extraordinary sensibility or capacity for receiving 
impressions from the external world through the medium of the senses, 
and from the workings of the soul itself by reflection ; and superadded 
to these, an exquisite taste, to guide him in the selection of subjects, 
the manner of treating them, and in the choice of language. 

lt is by no means uncommon for those possessed of one of these 
characteristics, to the exclusion of the others, conscious that they are 
not in all respects like the rest of the world around them, to suppose 
that theirs is the true ‘diviner mind,’ and to wreak upon rythmical 
expressions their half formed or half clothed fancies. Accordingly, 
the imaginative youth in vain strives to gain the public ear, and to 
procure for his “ airy nothings a local habitation and a name ;” the too 
sensitive swain wonders that the world has no sympathy with his 
tears, and cannot realize the depth of his poetic sorrows ; while he of 


taste alone, comes on with cold and stately air, and sits to Cowper for 
his portrait : 


** Manner is all in all—whate'er is writ :-— 
The substitute for genius, sense, and wit.” 


But the fortunate being who finds in himself the felicitous combina- 
tion of qualities we have enumerated, may safely feel warranted in 
entering on a course of study for the poetical profession. Not that he 
may not deserve the name without severe, methodical, and protracted 
study—for many examples of success in uneducated poets will occur 
to every memory—but it is an art of sufficient dignity and utility to 
deserve the study of a life, and without it, one can never climb the 
highest summits of ‘the Aonian mount.’ 
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Nothing has more to do with the complete success of a candidate 
for poetic honors, than the motive with which he enters on his course ; 
for a motive he must have, and that a powerful one, or he will soon 
tire in that pathway which, though strown with flowers, is rugged still. 
The experience of the muses’ votaries through all time would seem 


enough to deter every one from writing for pecuniary reward. Should 
one be bold enough yet to indulge thoughts of cultivating poetry for 
the profit of the thing, let him not commence the execution of his plans 
ull he has pondered well these words of the gifted Hillhouse, than 
whom none ever wrote with purer motives :——“ A tissue wrought and 
unwrought like Penelope's, flowered over with the hues of life, glitter- 
ing and massive with costly materials and patient toil, cannot be 
manufactured in modern times as a gainful article:—the daughter of 
Icarus cannot weave with the handmaids of Arkwright!” 

Nor should the love of fame—that universal stimulus to action and 
peculiar curse of literary men—be suffered to lead the mind astray ; for 
the breath of popular applause is almost sure to sway us from the line of 
true success and permanent honor. Even the approval of the wisest 
and best of men should not be set up as the leading incentive to a life's 
employment, or the highest reward of literary excellence. 
stronger motive than the love of money or of fame ; and a nobler reward 
than the praise of men awaits him who, yielding his whole soul to the 
influence of that motive, adopts poetry as his vocation. 

Consciousness of power, a just sense of the grandeur and utility of 
his art, and a real desire to use it for the greatest good of his fellow- 
men, should influence the poet in his outset, and should accompany him 
in every step of his progress. If he distrusts his own ability, or doubts 
the interest of others in his employment ; if he knows not fully the na- 
ture of the instrument he wields, or has little contidence i its power ; 
if conscience reproaches him for selfish or ignoble ends, his heart will 
falter, his arm be paralyzed, and the puny execution will reveal, too 
late, the fatal deficiency. But of all men in the world, the poet should 
be the last to feel any distrust of his art. ‘True, it has been often abused, 
and thoughtless men have thence argued against poetry itself, instead of 
its abuser; but the coldest heart among them rises up in condemnation 
of so unjust a sentence, when the eye falls by chance upon some thrill- 
ing page, and fills with tears of joy or sorrow, as the weird enchanter 
summons up the memory of some past hour and scene—it may be of 
childhood—pleasant or mournful to the soul. 

The poet should be aware of the universality of those principles of 
the mind on which his art is founded ; universal, inasmuch as all are 
endowed in some degree with the capacity to recognize and love what 
is truly beautiful in the physical, intellectual, and moral world : and this 
is the groundwork of poetry. While man exists, susceptible to intel- 
lectual pleasure and to powerful appeals to his passions, Imaginations, 
and sympathies ; while nature is full of beauty, and the mind has power 
to compare, select, and arrange what is ennobling and refined in her my- 
riad associations ; while the world affords its “ strong contrast of sta- 
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tion, character, and scene ;” while the soul is filled with its restless 
aspirations for some better world and some higher life than this ; true 
poetry will meet with a ready response in the human heart, and the lyre 
will never be unstrung, nor attuned in vain to its varied harmonies. 

Let not any believe the oft-repeated assertion, that the poet's labor has 

been all anticipated. ‘True, it has been a favorite occupation with man, 
and almost every conceivable thing has, at one time or another, been a 
theme for poetic inspiration. Even if it is difficult to find new topics, 
one may at least give the peculiar coloring and drapery of his own ge- 
nius to the old. But “ much yet remains unsung ;” and we should re- 
member that each of the great masters who has gone before us, was 
but “ one successful diver in that sea whose floor of pearls is all our 
own.” Let not the poet complain of a dearth of subjects fitted to bring 
his powers into the fullest exercise, while nature continues to make her 
mute but touching appeals to the heart of humanity. Is not the same 
calm, blue sky spread out above our heads, that hung over the primeval 
dwellers in paradise? ‘The same sun and moon which lighted their 
pathway, do they not shine on ours? And the pure stars that bend 
down to us their meck and quiet eyes, are they not the same bright 
constellations that moved the harp of David to heavenly music? Here 
and there, the same rocky mountain lifts up its huge, dark form, now, 
to receive a glowing crown, radiant with a thousand sweetest tints, and 
anon, to stay the storm-cloud in its fierce career, and to roll off from its 
bald, scathed front, the bolt which would else have sent desolation and 
ruin into the plain below. ‘The ancient forest still stands in its solitude, 
unbroken since the world began, save by the tread of the wild beast 
seeking for others weaker than he; or by the songs of birds, whose 
life is all one flow of melody, unchilled by fear, untamed by slavery. 
The meadow still knows its quiet stream, and the mountain crag its 
rushing torrent. Old ocean sull “ pours round all his gray and melan- 
choly waste ;,” still sends its murmuring ripple to the beach, or blends 
its hoarse roar with the thunder that rolls along its mountain-surges, 
crested with the hightning’s glare. The glories of the rising and the 
setting sun, the gentle twilight hour, and night, spreading her robe of 
silence and of darkness round the earth, still crowd their thoughts upon 
the poet, and teach him the lessons of beauty and of love. The sea- 
sons still keep on their annual round, decking the earth with flowers, 
warming it into full life and verdure, crowning it with golden harvests, 
and throwing over it the white veil of sorrow for happy days gone by. 
Oh, Nature is ever young! ‘To him who has ears to hear, she speaks 
the same voice she has spoken to the countless generations she has 
seen grow old and die ; and the same truths she will utter to the end 
of time, 

Here, too, is man, with all that is sublime or contemptible connected 
with lis wondrous powers, his passions, his memories, his hopes, and 
fears—man, with all his relations to his race and to his God—the no- | 
blest theme that can occupy the poet’s mind or guide his pen! Here , 


® 


is woman, filling with honor her lovely sphere ; shedding on the dark- : 
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est hour the light of her undying hope and faith ; cheering and uphold- 
ing man, through all his way, with her disinterested self-sacrifice, her 
sympathy, her constancy , her patient suffering ; and, above all, with 
her unfailing love, that eases “ the anguish of many a torturing hour 
her love ; 


“ That alters not with Time's bricf hours and wecks, 
But bears it out even to the verge of doom.” 


If it be true that “ the aim of poetry is to teach and delight mankind, 
making use of verse only as a dress best suited to —_ dignity of the 
work,” how can the poet ever want for subjects’ Can he not be ever 
enriching his mind, by adding to its stores of wit, peer knowledge, and 
judgment ; and ever ‘bringing these to subserve his great object,—to 
teach men what goodness is, and to delight them to the love of it? If 
virtue is the end of wisdom, how can the poet's labors ever fail, while 
imagination enables him to set forth characters ol greatness and of good- 
ness, arrayed in robes of grace and dignity that shall win the homage 
of the heart and the consent of a conquered will’ All thoughts and 
deeds of all men are his > the riches of the past and the pre sent; his- 
lory, science, and art; external nature and intellectual and moral life 
are his ; and then Imagination wandering at her own sweet will, * bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown,” and pours her treasures at his feet 
All these, “in the quick forge and working-house of thouglit,” the poet 
moulds to his own chosen ends. 

The historian busies himself with the musty records of the past, and 
brings to light a thousand examples of the good and bad, in individuals 
or nations, and sets them in order before us for our encouragement or 
warning. The man of science produces his theories, accounts for 
things before unknown, and excites our wonder at the vast reach of the 
human intellect. ‘The moral philosopher comes forward with his vol- 
umes of abstract truths and precepts, in the hope that thus he 1s to re- 
form the world, But the poet makes the past live before us, and merges 
all time in the glowing present. We stand in the presence of the men 
of other days ; we listen to their words ; we are with them in publie and 
in private, in the council and on the battle-field ; and we ourselves wit- 
ness their deeds of glory or of shame. He twines with his green wreath 
of “ ivy never sere,” the rough and forbidding trunk of the tree of know- 
ledge ; and they who sow with him for a companion, not only bring 
home in season their full sheaves and glowing clusters, but their har- 
vest-song goes up laden with the sweet breath of perennial flowers, that 
garland and bedeck the fruits of autumn. He may not lay down for the 
regulation of our conduct any formal system of mor ls, but in his pic- 
tures of actual life. we see virtue as she ts, and our natures are de- 
lighted, exalted, and purifie d, by the conte nipl: ition. Vice, too, comes 
before us unwashed, works out with terrific energy its fat " consequen- 
ces, and the contrast stands out so boldly, that we must not only recog- 
nize, but feel its power. 
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It is by no means implied that the poet should confine himself to 
topics which have in view the direct inculcation of moral or even of in- 
tellectual truth. He may concern himself with aught that in any way 
interests humanity. Stull may the pastoral pipe praise the delights of 
humble, rural life, far removed from the envious strifes and contentions 
of the world; the elegiac strain may sigh at every note of grief, from 
sadness to despair; the satiric may still laugh at the changing shades 
of human folly ; the bitter iambic cause meanness and villainy to hide 
their heads for shame ; and the heroic may hand down to lasting fame 
the honored deeds of patriotism and valor. ‘The dramatic poet may yet 
find materiel enough for his highest efforts in the varied conduct of man 
under all the chances and changes of life. He finds it in all the work- 
ings of wrath, envy, revenge, and jealousy ; in love and hatred ; in 
poverty and wealth; in joy and sorrow ; in all the ties of blood and 
friendship; in the sad or joyous sighings of hope and memory ; in all 
that is beautiful, tender or sublime in life; in all that is touching or 
awful in death and the grave. ‘The lyrist may find ample subjects for 
his song in celebrating the praises of good men and virtuous deeds, and, 
more than all, in chanting the praises of God. 

But here we are met with the assertion that religion is no theme for 
poetry, and are pointed to the example of bards of every age and clime, 
who have preferred any subjects to those which the Scriptures offer. 
It is freely admitted that the old mythologies of the heathen have been 
far more frequently resorted to, by the sons of song, than the Cliristian 
system, and doubtless to the end of time they will be made use of for 
illustration and ornament. But he who would produce a great work, 
that shall defy the eating rust of time, must not only call in religion for 
a theme, but he must feel its influence upon his heart and life. It has 
too much to do with intellectual growth and vigor, to be slighted by any 
scholar ; it has too much to do with the thoughts and feelings of man ; 
itis too closely interwoven with their temporal interests and their eter- 
nal destiny, to be passed over in silence by that poet who would en- 
shrine himself in the memory of his race. 

But in what respect is religion second in adaptedness to poetic uses, 
to the mythologie s ol Greece or Rome’ Is there not intellectual plea- 
sure in the bare contemplation of such a system,—one which elevates 
man so far above the influence of sordid affections, of sensuality and 
’ Does religion detract from our sensibility or deep love of 
the beautiful? Does it take away any one of those influences by which 
imagination is excited to the creation of its “ passion-colored images of 
life!” Does the pure lesson which nature teaches every poet, appeal 
with less vividness to him who gazes on all her works with adoration 
mingled with his wonder, and says, “ My Father made them all”? 
Since the revelation of an omnipotent Author of nature presiding over 
all her mild or sterner moods, is there less of the poetic in those great 
convulsions which shake the globe itself, than when the bard of old saw 
in them some token of the wrath of Jove, whom perchance he might 
meet to-morrow on a gay errand of dalliance with some of the fair but 


selfishness 
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loosely-cinctured daughters of men? It was not till the great Christian 
revelation, that to man 

“The cominon air, the earth, the skies, 


Become an opening paradise.” 


The modest flower that lifts its eye to heaven, grew at the feet of 


the bard of mythological times, but if he stooped to notice, he saw in 


it only beauty. ‘The Christian poet knows who placed that flower 
there, and why He clothed it in its rainbow garment, and shed into its 
bosom a delightful fragrance ; and its beauty elevates his affections to 
the Giver of all. It is thus that 


“To him the meanest flower that blows can give 


Thoughts that do often le too de« p tor tears.” 


How narrow and low were their ideas of man and his relations 
that of necessity—knowing so little as the v did of his nature 
ny! Their man was but the outward manifestation. ‘Uh private 
and retired walks of life the ‘'y passed by unnoticed, and were attracted 
mostly by man as the hero! [tis Christianity which has given to the 
poet tall those stern conflicts of the soul with its passions and propen- 
sities, and thus wrought out that lofty example of the moral subline— 
the independence of the human will 1 Christi: nity has given its charm 
to domestic life; it has rescued woman from the degradation of hea- 
thenism, and love from the depths of sensuality, and has given ther in 
all their purity to the poet of modern times. In fine, itis this which 
has ‘joined mute nature to ethereal mind, and made that link a melody.’ 

Cowley has ably demonstrated the richness of the Bible in) poetic 
themes, by collecting m: iny of those it offers and contrasting them with, 
such as have been favorites with the poets of former ages. Our own 
poet, Wiitis, has availed himself of some few of these themes, and in 
his sacre vd pieces has produc e “dd decide dly the finest spec imens we have 
to show of American poetry. If Bible themes are not poetical, why 
have the first artists of the world so often taken from it subjects tor the 
canvas’ Whence are the psalms of David and the poetry of Job? 
Whence come those sublime passages which glow on every page, from 
the song of Moses and Miriam—‘the first to liberty that e’er was 
sung’—to the seraphic visions of the seer of Patmos’ 

Does religion lack any of the outward essentials, or machinery of 
poetry’? It reveals to us an universe, with the Creator at its he ad, 
infinite in every glorious and powerful attribute; and in his Son the 
mysterious union of the human and divine. [t has its angels in multe 
tudes which no man can number; from the archangel by the throne to 
the infant spirits that go unseen on their errands of love ‘to the heirs 
of salvation.’ It has its malicious spirits, at whose head stands Lucifer, 
‘not less than archangel ruined.’ It has removed the pall which bid 
eternity from the wisest of ancient philosophers, and reveals its heaven 


and 
and des- 
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of life and blessedness, and its hell of unending despair. What sub- 
limity, tenderness, and pathos does it place within the poet’s reach! How 
full is it of every higher and nobler quality of poetry ; and how trifling 
appears the machinery of mythology —splendid as it seemed by itself— 
when brought up in the comparison! How strongly it reminds one of 
the pasteboard and tinsel ornaments, of the cannon-ball and sheet-iron 
thunder of the playhouse ! 

But with all its glorious revelations of truth, has religion left no room 
for the expansion of the imagination’ Attempt to fathom the mysteries 
of redemption, of the resurrection, and the worlds beyond the grave! 
Tell us of the New Jerusalem, and describe the ‘ Lamb who is 
the light thereof" Vie with the cherubim and seraphim, or the 
sweet singer of Israel, and you will find that religion is full of 
poetry; that ‘the world is not dark or nature unlovely, when gazed 
upon by the seraph eye of the Christian; and you will no longer 
wonder that he is net content with soaring where any eye can follow, 
‘who knows of worlds beyond Olympus, and of a life that begins when 
mortals years have vanished.’ 

If such as we have seen be the lofty mission of the poet, who shall 
dare to undertake it?) None but he to whom it is given; he in whose 
soul are ever rising 


“Thoughts that voluntary move harmonious numbers.” 


Let such an one be cheered by the reflection, that though his labor be 
arduous, it is sublime ; and even inthis lite brings a noble recompense, 
Coleridge said, in looking back on his career, * Poetry has been to me 
its own exceeding great reward. It has soothed my afflictions ; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and 
,it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the beautiful and the 
good in all that meets and surrounds me.” 

Let him who teels that he is gifted with ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine,’ fix his eve upon that ideal standard of excellence, which can 
never be attained tll one shall arise in whom are blended the universal 
genius of Shakspeare and his minute interest in all the affairs of men, 
with the lolty imagination, the profound and varied learning, and the 
simple piety of him who sung ‘the dirge of a lost Paradise.’ And 
what more sublime character than this can we conceive, and yet clothe 
it with the vesture of humanity ? 

And how glorious a destiny must await such a being, when—having 
well fulfilled his mission—he enters on his reward, and expatiates upon 
those heavenly plains whose beauty and love even here had begun to 
flow into the inner depths of his being; and, by the still waters of 
Lite’s river, attunes his golden harp to sublimer strains than ever 
ravished the ear of mortal ;—strains which shall know no end but with 
the life of the Erernat One! CL. 
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MUSIC AND MEMORY 


‘Tue world is full of music. When the ear 

Is first attuned to harmony there com 

Borne on the gently passing breeze, sweet sounds 
Of rapturous melody ; as if the world 


Were one vast lyre Aolienne, which God 


Had formed for his good pleasure, with its huge 


And deeply-sounding strings from pole to pole 
With wondrous skill outstretched, that not a breath 
Might idly fly away, but wake a strain 

in passing sweetness, soothing with its tones 

The heart of man oppressed with grief and eare,— 
(rive joy where joy was never known before, 

And where man’s lot was happy, add still more 
Unto his cup of bliss. 


Ah! memory now 
Is bringing back the secnes of other vears. 
I feel as though T were a child again, , 
When all the world seemed pure, and bright, and fair 
Oh that it were so,—that the beautiful dream 
Of life's unchanging peace, and love, and bhss, 
Had ne’er been broken,—that T had not lived 
To know that love could languish, and that man 
Could hate. Then had I thought the world indeed 
A place of sunshine and of flowers, nor dreamed 
That clouds could dim the brightness of the one, 


Or death de pnve the others of ther bouwtuty 


Yet such a wish were impions. No! "Te well 
To live and learn that only One is true, 
So that our love may not be satisfied 
With what the earth ean give, but seck in heaven 


A constant frend, and never-failing joys 


In life’s young days how sweet each Sabbath morn 
Was ushered in, when on the silent air 
The bell poured from its lofty tower such strains 
As might enchant an angel. Beautiful rose 
That tapering tower, i its spotless grace 
Pointing to heaven. And when the reing moon 
Shone on its fair proportions, to the eve 
OF careless youth it seemed a pyramid 
Of purest silver painted on the sky. 

> 
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The spire is gone. 


The bell is silent now. 


Nor doth it grieve me much, for it is well 
That life’s first years should with such inemories 
Of pure delight be linked. 


"Tis mormng now. 


See with what beauty lingering on their way 


The sun's last rays are painting in the west 


The fleeey clouds. How soft! How bright! How far! 


1. 

Hark! the bell is nnging 
In the ivied tower, 
Angel-voices singing 
Charm the evening hour 


How the sounds are swelling 
In the air of even, 


Like the life-springs welling 


Vv. 
Far away retreating, 
Ah! how swift ye leave me 
Kindly was your greeting, 
Why did ye deceive me? 


VI. 
Why, ah! why so fleetly 
Seek the wild-wood flower, 


While your notes so sweetly 
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In the Courts ‘of heaven. Charmed the evening hour’ 


11. 
Now they come increasing, 
On the zephyr flying— 
List! for almost ceasing, 


VIL. 
Now the bell is tolling, tolling, 
Tn the ivied tower ; 

So life's tide is rolling, rolling, 
They are gently dying During life’s short hour. 
IV. 

Now again advancing, 
Sweetly are they sounding, 
On the hill-top dancing, 
Through the vale rebounding. 


Vill 
Tine away is stealing, stealing, 
Swilt the sands are flowing : 
"Tis the hour for acting, feeling, 
While life's fire is glowing. 


IX. 
May our lamps be burning, burning, 
Bright the flame shine ever: 
Soon we'll pass away, returning 
Never more,—oh, never! 
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Reaper, hast thou a clock—an honest, square-faced clock—a genu- 
ine son of the true Yankee breed? ‘Thou hast; and, often as thou 
gazest on its expressive lineaments and truth-telling figures, thy heart 
warms towards it. Compared with it, thy stove, though it shine warmly 
on thee with its red Cyclops eye, and soothe thee to sleep perchance, 
with its soft, low song, is but a dull companion, uttering no voice to 
thee. ‘Thy secretary—but mayhap thou art not one that loves to burn 
the midnight oil, and owest to it, the scene of the labors of thy sur- 
charged brain, some latent grudge. ‘Thy mirror, though a faithful and 
trutli-telling friend, is but a profitless companion, that shows thee naught 
but what it may read in thy own face. In short, it is to thy old clock 
alone, that thy heart goes forth in hearty fellowship. Then, reader, 
there exists a bond of sympathy that links my heart ® thing. 

For me the gay assemblies of society, with their vain projects, their 
rankling jealousies, only half hid beneath the flatering velvet of con- 
ventional benignity, their endless repetitions of worn-ayt inanities, have 
no charms. ‘The dreamy stillness of my room, broken only by the tick- 
ing of my old friend upon the shelf—the sweet consciousness of lone- 
liness, uninterrupted by courteous laughter at forced wit, leave me free 
to stray in reveries more congenial far than the mirth that answers to 
the call of each gay circle. Mayhap this is not all’; feelings less pure 
within me, may nourish this secret discontent. Unfitted by nature to 
dazzle amid the glare of lights, or successfully engage in rivalry for ad- 
miration and applause, not gifted with the ready wit that alone can 
give one ease in social intercourse, diffidence leads me to walk in less 
frequented paths. Not that | would not rejoice to hear the voice and 
catch the approving smile of female loveliness. Cold is the heart that 
beats not high at the thought. Colder than mine, selfish though it be. 
| must confess, that with all my stoicism, (and what cynic, did he tell 
the truth, would not confess the same ’) gladly would | catch at the love 
of some bright being now imaged in my fancy. But condescending 
pity—that | cannot endure. No! rather let me wear for life the weeds 
of single blessedness. How many shrink from the rude contact of the 
world around themy and hoard within their breasts feelings fond and 
deep, that might steep in happiness many an unmated soul. They care 
not in these crowded lists to run a tilt for ladies’ smiles, but bury in 
their bosoms the budding affections which should bear roses, but yield 
only thorns to pierce the aching gheart. Would that all such might 
taste the true fruits of social intercourse. But it may not be. Nature 
and cherished morbidness alike forbid the hope. 


Hail then Solitude! and thou, too, my Clock ! be ye my mistresses — 
to you let me fill, in imagination, the brimming cup—to you pay my 
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devoirs, and seek with you to sport the glad companionship I may not 
claim with love and beauty. 

Hore Collegiane ! College hours! hours? nay, days—weeks—years 
—how swift their flight! ‘They come and go with a speed that scarce 
leaves room for thought or consciousness. We but catch the first 
glimpse of their approaching steps, ere they are past—past forever ! 
We may strive to recall them, but they come not again at our bidding. 
Their receding forms flit by us, and glide down the stream, to return 
no more. 


“ The gladness of our youthful prime, 
It cometh not again—that golden time.” 


"Lis sad to think that this joyous season of youth is so rapidly fleet- 
ing,—that the last of our college days will so soon be spent. ‘Though 
we may but have entered on its term, yet is its close at hand. And 
when it shall have come, dear reader, and thou art about to launch out 
thy bark upgn the@waters of the wide world, will its hours have passed 
over thy head as waves pass over the pebble, rounding and polishing 
thy form, buYleavinggno lasting impression on the soul within? Will 
thy college touwe havp been to thee but so many revolutions of the 
hands upon tRy,clock face, so many rising and setting suns; or, as 
thou callest the-eeeiet its hours, shall each show to thee its talent, well 
increased by uswry’? Believe me, if thou dost not use them aright, 


that will not dowg at thy command. | would not accuse thee, but 
have we not thosé within our college walls, upon whom the events 
of life make as little impression as breezes on the solid rock, or 
blarney on a bull-dog,—men to whom time is a blank, and thought a 
thing unknown? Mere ‘ numerus,” as Horace hath it,— 


sooner or later iow at contront thee with a heavy reckoning—spirits 


. . . 
* Sponsi Penglopw, nebulones, Alcinoique 
In cute curanda plus aequo operata juventus ; 
Cw pulchru®M fut in medios dormire dics.” 


They seem to exist for no pyrpose under Heaven save to digest the 
food that instinct leads them to Toneeit within their csophagi—walking, 
or rather creeping, through life, withoutaim or eflort—bestowing the 
least possible labor on this irksome task of existgdéce, that must be 
gone through with. Yet, though these votaries yeuna seem ever 
aiming (striving 1s too strong a word for these Vegetable soups) to 
make the current of life flow smooth and swift,—pjey seem not to 
wish it ended. Singular perversity, to wish so gré& a bore as life 
protracted ! ? ” 4 

Doubtless you, my reader, have seey such. It has been my lot to 
light upon one, and that a perfect specimen of these “ ostrea viventia,” 


that do nought but gape from year to year, and seem quite out of their 
element when taken from their native bed. 
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Fullman was in truth the very prince of sluggards. Were I a be- 
liever in the doctrines of transmigration, | would say with certainty, 
that he was inhabited by a soul fresh from the body of a sloth, not yet 
aware of its liberation. With half an eye you could see that he was 
born with his eyes shut, and at twenty he had scarce got them open. 
Nothing could disturb his deep tranquillity. ‘The same placid vacuity 
of expression ever beamed in his full blown face, which seemed the 
favored resting place of sleep. One glance at him was enough to en- 
gender an uncontrollable yawn. ‘To gaze on him for one minute was 
certain oblivion. Laudanum would be exciting beside him—the sooth- 
ing strains of Mercury a merry jig, compared with his deep-drawn 
breath. Often has the recitation room been all agape with the influence 
that flowed from him in a steady stream; nay, once, Aorresco ref- 
erens, when called upon to recite he turned upon the tutor, as he rose, 
a look so piteous, that, though vigilant as Cerberus, he yielded to his 
blandishments, and oping wide the portals of his jaws, he yawned 
aloud. ‘That day poor Fullman was flunked, and was never again re- 
instated in the good graces of our officer. From that time his spirits 
failed him—he became melancholy and languid—his vivacity was 
gone. He felt that he was not appreciated, and determined to seek 
some spot in which the wings of his genius would not feel the fetters 
that here cramped their flight. 

His departure left a sad vacancy—we feel it yet, though he deserted 
college full a year ago. We miss his slow and steady step ascending 
the chapel aisle, after all others are seated, and the solid sound with 
which he dropped his broad proportions on the bench. We meet him 
no more taking his noon-day walk, full three hundred yards, from his 
room to his boarding house. We feel that something is wanting to fill 
the measure of our daily observations, and know not what it is, ull we 
look round and see that Fullman’s seat is vacant. But stop, | recollect 
an incident that will throw his character into much more prominent re- 
lief than any description | can give. 

Walking one day, at noon, with Dandie Blake, (Dandie, be it known, 
is a corruption of Andrew,) we happened on Fullman, who had got 
through a good part of his daily journey to dinner. Dandie, who by 
the way is a jovial dog, and an especial friend of mine, broke out with, 
“ What will you bet me, Harry,” (my name, when it has Jackson after 
it.) “1 can’t start old Hasty from a walk ’” (He is called Hasty on 
account of his fondness for the dish vulgarly known as hasty pudding, 
which, with pork and molasses, is esteemed a great delicacy in our 
parts, and not on account of any speediness of gait beyond other men.) 

“ Bet you!” I answered, “ | wont let you take such fearful odds, but 
if you move him from his gait, hold me indebted for a treat. Of course 
you don’t expect to succeed, but you can try.” 

I dropped astern, and Dandie soon overhauled the chase, no great 
sailer at best, and now without all sail set, port being near, and time 
plenty. Whilst he hailed him, [ followed, slowly as | could, yet not 
80 slowly but that | made on them, and listened to the parley. 
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“ A fine day, Hasty, a very fine day, cold and lively,” said Dandie, 
as he reached him, giving hima slap on the back at the same time. 

“ Yes,—but you need n't do that again,” was the laconic reply, in a 
tone of so greasy a profundity that it seemed to well up from the bottom 
of an oil cask. (For the thousandth time I shook with laughter as | 
heard it ) 

“Why, Hasty, my fine fellow,” resumed his assailant, “keep cool; 
you are getting to be so fiery | am almost afraid to come near you. 
Do curb your spirits.” 

“I’m rather hungry,” put in Fullman parenthetically, “ aint you ?” 

“Yes! yes! but would n't you like to walk to East Rock, after din- 
ner’? It will bea grand excursion this keen day.” 

“| think not,” answered our oil can. 

“Come! come! you will, | know you will 

“T tell you wont,” said Fullman, with a positive air, evidently be- 
coming excited, for his visual orbs rolled lusciously in their saucer-like 
sockets. 

“You must! you shall! or by Heavens your day is at hand!” 
shouted Dandie, threatningly brandishing a penknife in one hand, 
whilst with the other he plunged a pin up to its head in his broadest 
part. Poor Hasty actually roared as he felt the iron enter his soul, and 
turning on his tormentor with unexpected energy, and 


” 


“ With eyes as red as new enkindled fire,” 


seized him by the neck and heels and tossed him into the middle of 
the street, then rushed furiously through his club room door, which 
was at hand, and appeared again at evening recitation, calm and un- 
ruffled as the dying swan, that pipes its last sweet quaver to attentive 
ducks, ere it seeks some happier bower, “ In the land to which other 
swans go.” 

Harry, thanks to a small hillock of rubbish, no unfrequent ornament of 
the unpaved and unswept streets of our goodly City of Elms, escaped 
without any broken bones. He came limping towards me with a most 
doleful countenance, brushing the dirt from his coat and muttering in 
an under tone, * brute—bear—call him out—the biter bit, that’s a fact— 
still streams deep—insulted me—thrash him sometime.” 

‘What! did the bear hug too tight, Dandie? Who has won now? 
Shall we leave it to the Club?” 

“No! no! no more of that, an thou lovest me, Hal.” 

Singular to relate, the story was told, and Dandie was laughed at. 
But as to whether he or I treated—the deponent farther saith not. 


Beshrew the man, | say, that will not laugh. Within our college 
walls none such are harbored. Kind nature hath granted us, in ex- 
change for the large modicum of exercise bestowed on other men, an 
increased proportion of laughter, that notorious promoter of digestion. 
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“ Laughter, holding both his sides,” wraps not long, bony arms about a 
lank, loose-skinned, shriveled frame! No! goodly pro rtions and 
jollity are synonymous, Summon the merry elf. Comes he before the 
mind's eye lean and ill-favored' A lean Falstaff were not more prepos- 
terous. Indeed, the sturdy Stuyvesant was not more undone without his 
pipe, than we would be if laughter were banished. We can safely boast 
that in this one thing, at least, the student excels all other classes—in 
his tendency tomirth. We have a morbid predisposition to put a ludi- 
crous construction on every thing, and then to laugh atit. It is, in all 
probability, owing rather to the necessity of recruiting the strength of 
our risibles, than to any disinclination on our part, that the muscles of 
our mouths are ever drawn down instead of up. Nothing which by 
any possible torturing of construction can be twisted into food for mirth, 
escapes our notice. All that may beget a smile, is seized and swal- 
lowed with shark-like avidity ; and, after passing through some dozen 
hands and mouths, itis generally, permit me to notify thee, kind reader, 
much better digested than the watches, tin cases, jack knives, ard an- 
chors, reputed to be specially appetized by those snappish gentlemen of 
the deep. 

Need we wonder at this’? How can it but be, that so much hot and 
mettlesome young blood, shut up within close rooms, and made to gain 
by mensuration, access to inaccessible towers,—to weigh the sun,— 
measure the moon’s shadow, and count the stars,—to analyze the 
choking gas that clogs the lungs, till the aching head, faithful servant 
though it be, refuse obedience tothe sovereign will,—how can it but be, 
that when set free from thought and care, we run, mayhap extrava- 
gantly, intothe opposite extreme ’? Numbers and age both make us prone 
to smiles. 

Be the cause what it may, the truth is most apparent, that we are 
ever on the watch for jest and joke, ever ready to enter into the spirit 
of any mad prank. And most surprising it is to see how easily our 
jaws are set a-wagging. ‘The tail of the little dog Apollo is not more 
ready to perform. How vast a fund of amusement have we in the 
witty tricks of our classmates? A pocket neatly picked,—a paper 
bearing perhaps some significant inscription, slily thrust beneath your 
neighbor's coat collar! What could be more humorous! And, when 
we have a hundred scenes equally amusing, what wonder is it that we 
are ever on the giggle. But how shall I do justice to the peals of 
laughter that follow the mysterious renderings of the venerable clas- 
sics, by some luckless wight' If it were not that it would seem in- 
vidious to particularize, | would quote some of our modern translators. 
Truly, the race of giants is not extinct. “I have eaten a monument 
more lasting than brass,” is a small calf—a mere baby compared with 
the full grown bulls, that greet our ears from time to time. 

‘These little episodes are like bright oases in our ramblings through 
the barren groves of Academus, and such other wildernesses as we are 
called to cross. Both mind and body are refreshed by this titillation of 
the nerves, so that often hours pass swiftly and pleasantly, amid the 
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smoky atmosphere that rings a halo round the tutor’s brow, even to 
those whose dreams have been disturbed, and whose presence torn 
from “ some sweet bower to hum.” Yet is all this as nothing, beside 
the applause with which we hail the joke that falls from the Professor's 
lips—the perennial witticisms that distill from out the “Chair.” By 
nature we are all prone to flattery, but this is far from flattery. It is 
the free expression of that heart-felt joy, with which we see those who 
to us at least are great, unbend, and feel that those whom we revere, 
can lay aside their dignity and join with us in mirth. Is our pleasure 
great, then is the measure of its manifestation proportionably great, 
Here laughter gains its climax. Most learned reader,—embryo profes- 
sor, (how soon thou wilt arrive at perfection I dare not say,) when thou 
hast attained the mark at which thy wishes aim, forget not thy experi- 
ence. Why have we youth granted us, why are we not born clad in 
the full panoply of manhood, if we are not to learn from the past to look 
with gentle eyes on lightsome spirits, and know that it is good at times 
to laugh’ Remember, then, yet unfledged aspirant, when cased in 
honors, the buoyancy of early years, their feelings and their sympathies 
—<deign, as thou restest thy right worshipful body in thy capacious 
chair, (that is to be,) to throw dignity to the dogs, cast off all sternness, 
and yield to the relaxation of an occasional jest. Ifthy dignity be of the 
true stamp, then will it not suffer by this condescension. 

The love of fun has become so thoroughly incorporated into this our 
body collegiate, that laughter is to us almost one of the necessaries of 
life. We could as well dispense with food as fun. Far be it from me 
to wish it otherwise, for it is in truth most fortunate, that we ever have 
within our reach so unfailing a source of pleasure—pleasure, too, which 
gives health to both mind and body, for— 


“Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food.” 


We ask not here for flashing wit, or the too keen edge of irony, to 
keep far off the “ azure imps.” Happily, our palates, subtilely sensible 
to the ludicrous, require not to be stimulated by these hot condiments. 


True mirth cannot exist apart from innocence—a mind at ease be- 
gets the ready laugh. At least ‘twas so with Bob S . He was in- 
nocence and jollity from top to toe. Even the pewter buttons on his 
mixed gray coat, and the blue patches at his knees, wore a comic look 
that matched well his merry iia. To him, every thing, to use his 


favorite word, was inexpressibly “funny.” From morning till evening 
he was one unbroken smile, always excepting three occasions each 
day on which his mouth was otherwise employed. At these seasons 
his motto was, “business first, pleasure afterwards.” Tradition says, 
that he was born smiling, and when two days and three hours old was 
heard to laugh audibly. ‘This, however, I cannot with certainty affirm, 
although he has often told me that the guardian angel of his infantine 
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days assured him, with hands upraised as two fat notes of admiration, 
that “ he was the darlingest, sweetest, smilingest little creetur she ever 
did have in her arms,”—(and that was no small number.) I can well 
believe the old lady, judging from his imperturbable good humor at the 
time | knew him. Nothing could put him hors du combat, so far as 
laughter was concerned. 

‘This habit brought him into a thousand scrapes, all of which, how- 
ever, he found vastly amusing, when he was well rid of the consequen- 
ces. ‘The day of his assumption of the virile toga, (that is, of his first 
induction into breeches,) which he will ever remember as the day on 
which he was introduced to the school of Mr. Menelaus Switchem, saw 
him well castigated for tittering at the most pathetic part of an initiatory 
oration delivered by said M. Switchem, Esq., on the nature and evi- 
dence of obedience. This, he observed, with tears in his eyes, was 
“very funny.” Whether it was the whole affair or merely the thrash- 
ing, that was so highly amusing, has never been definitely decided. 
At church he was regularly reprimanded for laughing every time his 
father (bless your soul, he never nodded) wished to rest his eyes. At 
his sister's wedding, though playing the important part of groomsman, 
instead of handing salts, he roared in the bride’s face at the very crisis 
of the ceremony. In short, as a last resort, he was sent to college, be- 


cause his good humor was perfectly intolerable at home. Happy 
S——_' 
* No condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 


Brings its own evil with it,” 


could make thy laughter less. Even when a Freshman, he maintained 
that this was one of his inalienable rights. ‘Truly it was his by posses- 
sion—nine points of the law, at least. How he was able to pass 
through examination without any breach of decorum, has been a sub- 
ject of much unsatisfactory speculation, though it has been hinted that 
terror kept his mouth shut, till all was over. If so, he has since well 
made up for the time he lost. Sleep brings not to him idleness: even 
then his waking thoughts dance in their wonted fantastic style before 
his mind, recalling to their well known post the smile or laugh. In 
fact, he is rather a noisy bed-fellow. Bob was an invaluable member 
of our Club; his hearty good humor was irresistibly contagious, effect- 
ually preventing all ill-feeling, for how could any one be angry, with 
Bob S———— in the room '—the idea is absurd. Although he often 
began stories, he is not known, so far as I can learn, ever to have fin- 
ished one; long before he reached the apex, himself and all present 
were sure to be convulsed with sympathetic laughter. Though no one 
ever asked why it was, or could tell what under the sun the story was 
about, yet, by some mysterious induction, the result was sure to be a 
general burst. Bob passed for a wit. 

Poor Bob, however, unfortunately laughed once too often. One 
9 
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morning, his tutor preceding him a few steps to the recitation room, 
drew from his pocket, in place of a handkerchief, a lady’s cape, which, 
by some unaccountable mischance, had found its way thither, Of 
course Bob was in ecstacies. “ It was the funniest thing he had ever 
seen.” His merriment by no means tended to allay the blushes of our 
officer, who was really a fine fellow, and respected by us all, but had 
a perfect horror of being supposed guilty of visiting any of the fair sex. 
To be laughed at under any circumstances would have been provoking 
enough, but before students, and with so good cause—even the mild 
Mr. C was ruffled at the thought. During the recitation, Bob al- 
most suffocated himself by his efforts to suppress his laughter. The 
bench on which he sat creaked nervously, his face grew now red, now 
purple, his hands were clapped first to his side, then to his mouth, giv- 
ing, as tears of joy streamed down his cheeks, and his foot stamped 
furiously on the floor, unmistakable evidence of a state of most ex- 
quisite enjoyment. He contended nobly, but it was of no avail, and 
desperately covering his face with his handkerchief, he rushed for 
the door. His exit, for the struggle had not passed unnoticed, was fol- 
lowed by an universal shout. That evening he was privately repri- 
manded by ‘Tutor C———, being able to make no defense, save, that 
“it was tremendous funny.” 

About a week after this poor Bob was summoned to appear before 
the Faculty for some slight misdeeds, and at the appointed time pre- 
pared to meet that most respectable body, in the expectation of receiv- 
ing a wholesome admonition. | accompanied him to the dread thresh- 
hold, striving to impress him with the necessity of decorous behavior to 
his superiors, charging him above all to beware of laughter. Notwith- 
standing a most smiling promise to be stern as Brutus and sober as a 
judge, | doubted his strength, and, asthe event proved, not without good 
reason. ‘The next morning, repairing to his room, | found him in the 
midst of a confused assemblage of books, boots, hair-brushes and coats, 
filling a trunk which might have been made from the skin of the horse 
for which King Richard called, or mayhap from one of those that Noah 


drove into the ark, judging from its rustiness. ‘“ Where are you going, 
Bob?” said I. 


“ Going home—funny, aint it?” 

* Why—what is the matter now ?” 

“ Sent off—the Faculty—funny fellows, aint they ?” 

“ What have you been doing ?” 

“ Laughing,”—and that was all I could ever get from him on the 
subject“ that the Faculty were funny fellows, very—had sent him off 
for laughing.” He fairly laughed his way through college, and at last 
laughed himself out of it. A troop of us escorted him to the wharf, and 
heard his valedictory laugh as the boat left the shore. I have not heard 
from him since, but doubtless he is at his old trade still, and if there be 
the least truth in the proverb “ laugh and grow fat,” has well nigh at 
tained the fair proportions of a Lambert. 
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Most assuredly Cicero must have had his eye on Bob S——, when 
he said, “ Ore, vultu, voce, denique ipso corpore ridetur.” 


Reader, art thou a sluggard? Dost love thy morning’s nap’ Sum- 
mer and winter, dost hug thy couch, and when the bell rings forth its 
song, dost turn and cry “ yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep ’” Dost till “ the field of the slothful ’” ‘Then 
have | no sympathy with thee. If thou hast not a soul to quit the em- 
braces of sleep, which take from thee thy life and reason, to look upon 
the young beauty of the breaking day, to breathe its keen wintry fresh- 
ness, or its summer fragrance, then hath Nature given thee in vain the 
capacity to enjoy her noblest pleasures, and to no purpose are spread 
before thee the choicest bounties of an all-bountiful Creator. But no, 
it cannot be that thou despisest these enjoyments ; thou hast never 
tasted them, and knowest not their piquancy. I must confess that but 
one glimpse of the rising sun, makes me to feel a conscious superiority 
to him who lies steeped in stupid slumbers, inhaling the bed-room’s 
noxious gases. 

"Tis now early morning, and the waning light of the single star that 
pales beside the setting moon, give token that the king of day resumes 
his throne ; and now, his first rays tint with blushing hues the hills that 
rise before my window—and now they are bathed in the full sunlight. 
let me throw up the casement. ‘The mild breath of May has strayed 
from southern climes, and coaxed old Boreas from his rugged mood. 
‘Though winter, yet it is such a spring morning as at times, in revery, 
seems to float over us, bearing the fragrance of flowers and groves. 
Whilst | enjoy its loveliness, how can | but lament that any should 
degrade these hours with sleep. Bah! they are fools! ‘lo give them 
eyes, and ears, and nerves, is a very casting pearls before swine—gild- 
ing oats for asses. 

But let me forget, since I cannot forgive them. 

Hah! there is my feathered friend in yonder garden, preparing to 
send me his morning salutation. Mark the aristocratic air with which 
he struts, seeming “ monarch of all he surveys.” He bends his head, 
turns towards me his glistening eye—and now he is on the fence, to 
bid me a very good morning ;—his greeting comes ab imo pectore—he 
listens to hear it answered. There, the alarm is spreading, now it 
comes from the yard over the way ; and, from the next and next, till 
it dies away in the distance, and the circuit is commenced again. At 
last he is done, and leaves the rostrum. Look at the fellow! (he isa 
great favorite of mine.) Observe his proud dignity,—his consciousness 
of grace! See with how lordly an air he steps amid his obedient 
lharem—with how much deference they treat their acknowledged lord 
and master! ‘T'ruly it is the model of a well-regulated family. He has 
lit upon some hidden treasure—how gallant, how patronizing are his 
actions! ‘This, without his spurs, would show his knightly breeding. 
Desperate in courage—his motto ‘ victory or death,’ an early riser and 
the very model of politeness, the cock is in fact your true gentleman. 
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His name declares it, for, does he not rejoice in the same appellative 
with that most gallant of all men, Gallus, the Frenchman? 


Speaking of Frenchmen and politeness, brings to my mind the almost 
forgotten form of a little German, who in the latter respect was truly 
the firstof men. From often meeting him in my morning walks, | had 
struck up a slight acquaintance with him, which alter a while ripened 
into intimacy. He rises before me now, as he appeared when first I 
met him, some years since. I see him as then, small in stature, but 
making up in dignity what he lacked in size—thin and erect as 
the most genuine Johnny Crepaud that ever breakfasted on frogs— 
secming determined to offer some resistance to the wind that passed 
him with as litthe noise as though he were the keen edge of a knife, 
and as little respect as though he were some ill-dressed vagabond not 
worthy of its notice. [lis dapper, russet pantaloons were half hidden 
by a huge red waistcoat, and his face by a nose to match. As the poet 
beautifully observes, 


“'They both were red, and one was wonderful.” 


Yes! his nose was wonderful! Surely it should not be lightly 
spoken of. It was one of those features which a painter loves to sketch, 
which it would have rejoiced the heart of Vandyke to behold, and to 
which he alone could ate done justice. Had my litte German but 
lived in the days of that great painter, a Vandyke nose would be as 


well understood, as is now a Vandyke collar. Could the great limner 


have seen with prophetic > the day on which such a nose would 


have been born into the world, he would have cried, unlike the poet, 
“7 have lived two centuries too soon to paint a portrait.” 

If, as Tom Tweer says, “ we may take a handle from the size of his 
nose, to judge of the size of his intellects,” then was Meinherr Grossen- 
nase a mental giant. ‘Think not it was one of your turn up, retroussés,— 
it was not; nor an aquiline, nor a Grecian—but a regular up and down, 
cut and thrust, pass-me-if-you-dare nose. But why should I enlarge 
on that which was large enough without any help of mine. It was one 
misty morning, that my little man, coming in an opposite direction, as I 
turned the corner, ran (that is, his advanced guard did) plump against 
my breast. I caught my breath, he his proboscis, each of us a thump. 
He wiped the tears from his eyes, then turning to me, he inquired with 
more than continental politeness, if | were hurt. 

Now, though the proposition of philosophy be true, which asserts 
that action and reaction are in opposite directions and equal, yet, in 
this case, the parts brought into contact differed so widely in sensibility, 
that most waste g | he was the injured party. ‘This, however, did not 
seem to diminish his regret and self-condemnation. I assured him that 
I was not hurt, and inquired in turn after his state of preservation. 
Without regarding my question, he rushed on in a train of apologies, at 
the close of each, exclaiming with sincere fervor, that he “ was unoo- 
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sally displeased, ant peged my pardon a hundert tousend times.” After 
he had pretty well unburthened his conscience of self-reproaches, he 
gradually fell into conversation, and I] found that there was in his na- 
ture, mixed with a good deal of pleasantry, and not a little naiweté, as 
the Frenchmen say, (we call it greenness,) much that was interesting 
and even instructive. [| learnt from him the thoughts and feelings of the 
middling classes of Europe on aristocracy, and many influences of 
which we know nothing. I learnt, too, the cause of his desertion ot 
the Fatherland. ‘The dense population of the old country, “ dough it 
was a goot Faterlant,” suited him not; in its crowded thoroughfares 
“men did allwise run into one anodder, ant hit dere noses; it woot not 
do, de press was too oonlicensed.” In our freer air he had found 
some alleviation, but not a perfect riddance of his troubles. Here, too, 
from time to time his feelings were shocked by the rude jostlings of the 
multitude. For some time, however, he got along very well, by keeping 
himself secluded on election days and the fourth of July, from all con- 
tact with ihe vulgar. 

The overstrained politeness which was his most distinguishing char- 
acteristic, would occasionally exhibit itself rather ludicrously. No 
matter how much aggrieved, he was “ unoosally displeased ant peged 
pardon.” I remember, on one occasion, (he was walking with me 
at the time,) a generous serving-maid threw a bucket of water com- 
pletely over him; he immediately turned and touched his hat with a 
low salaam, “ hoped de yung-frau woot excuse him, for he did not un- 
terstant she vas to trow de vasser, or he woot haf stopt.” “ Lauk, Sir!” 
exclaimed the astonished Abigail, “ you need n't mind it, the water was 
dirty, and I did n’t want it.” He took every thing in good part. 

Poor fellow! one morning, having been caught at a mass meeting the 
preceding day, he seemed much depressed, and said he must go to the 
West; he should like to see the prairies, he had heard that there were 
not rees there. Since then | have looked for him in vain. He is 
doubtless rubbing through life nearer the setting sun, and if he has not 
stopped, may ere this have overtaken old Leather Stocking, in the pur- 
suit of unrestricted liberty. Ah! Herr Grossennase, freely would | 
give twenty-five cents to see thy nose once more, once more to feast 
my eyes upon its fair proportions, for well | know that, take it all in all, 
| ne'er shall see its like again. Farewell! my friend! and mayest 
thou find a land in which thy form may grow uncramped. 





MORNING. 


MORNING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GRESNER. 


Wexcome ! early morning hight, 
Welcome! youthful day ; 

Yonder from the woody mount 
Flashes now its golden ray. 


In the waterfall it glitters, 

From the dewy leaf it gleams, 
Joy, and life, and hope are springing 
Wheresoe'er the morning beams. 


Now the host of rosy dreams 
Flieth forth from every breast, 
Sull like love-gods sporting round 

The cheeks of Chloe in her rest. 


The zephyr leaves its perfumed bed 
Upon the bosom of the flower, 

And fluttering through the moistened leaves, 
Awakes the blossoms in the bower. 


Fly! zephyr, fly! and steal for me 
The choicest sweets the morning brings ; 
Then bear them to my Chloe hence, 


Wafted upon thy dewy wings. 


Awake for me the beauteous child, 
Fluttering above her snow-white bed ; 
Play softly o'er her maiden breast, 
And lips so rosy red. 


When she awakes, then whisper her 
That since the morning sun, 

I tarry at the water-fall, 
And wait her there, alone. 


[ Decberem, 





THE WITCH. 


THE WITCH 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
RY CUJUS. 


“ The earth has bubbles, as the water hath.”—Maceern. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Anovt half a mile to the southwest of Rapaug Pond, there is a wild 
spot, little known at present, and visited only at long intervals by some 
soliti iry sportsm: an. It appears as if, at some remote time, an atte mpt 
had been made to cut through the ridge, down to its very base, but that 
the work, after progressing a little distance, had been given over in des- 
pair. A narrow hollow, or dell, not more than thirty feet in width, ex- 
tends eastward nearly a hundred yards directly into the mountain, Its 
sides, at the entrance, are of course but little elevated, but they grow 
higher and more precipitous as it penetrates farther, till, at its ‘inmost 
extremity, it is stopped abruptly by a cracked and ragged cliff, which 
rises some forty or fifty feet above the rough ground of the bottom. ‘The 
soil of the dell is rich,—though fragments of rock are scattered here 
and there along its whole extent,—and the stout old trees that spring 
from it, rear their green crests high above its craggy wall. Itis a 
pleasant place for the weary pedestrian to rest himself during the heat 
of the day; for the summer rays scarcely penetrate there, the wild 
flowers grow profusely around, a little sparkling fountain, gushing from 
the rock, trickles through, and the winds sigh softly among the branches 
of the hemlocks which darken the mountain above. 

We return now to the time of the events detailed in the preceding 
chapter. ‘The sun was yet at some distance above the western horizon, 
when a man, armed with a rifle, advanced cautiously from the interior 
of the dell we have described, listening and looking anxiously through 
the forest, as if expecting some companion. After standing a few 
minutes, he turned, as if to retrace his steps, hesitated, and finally sat 
down on a fragment of rock. His person was tall and powerfully 
made, and his features regular; but there was an angry curl of the lip, 
a dilation of the nostril, a gleam of the dark eyes and a settled scowl 
upon his forehead, which gave him an extreme ‘ly repulsive look. He 
was clothed in a hunting-shirt, deer skin leggins and moccassins, and 
wore upon his head a shaggy fur cap. A powder horn and bullet pouch 
were suspended from his shoulders, and, in the belt which was drawn 
tight around his waist, was thrust a long, glittering knife, without any 
sheath, or other covering. His meditations seemed to be any thing but 
pleasant, for he muttered angrily to himself, and every now and then, as 
some decay ed bough, or rustling leaf, or squirrel- -eaten nut fell to the 
ground, he would start up, glance into the woods, listen a moment, and 
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finally resume his old attitude. At length a stick broke close by his 
side ; he turned, sprang up and beheld the object of his expectations ; 
an Indian, a remnant of one of the perished or fast perishing tribes of 
that portion of the country. ‘The savage stood as silent and apparently 
as unmoved as any of the old trees around, till his white companion 
exclaimed, 

“ Grahtimut! where have you dropped from ?” 

“ Grahtimut is the wild cat,” was the reply, “his step no make 
sound when he wish.” 

“ Did you see him?” 

“Ugh! shoot at him, could n't see plain, no hit.” 

“No hit' well, where the devil is he now ?” 

“ Graltimut old, he no longer young panther—but—Ae no miss twice. 
Soldier up to Rapaug with young squaw.” 

For a time both were silent; the Indian was a good specimen of his 
race, but, as he said, old, for he must have seen three score winters, yet 
his countenance retained much of its native ferocity, though leag inter- 
course with the whites had given it an expression at once of submission 
and cunning. He was accoutred mainly in the same manner as the 
other, but he wore no cap, and his hair was entirely removed, with the 
exception of one coarse tuft, or scalp lock, on the top of his head. 

“Damn him!” exclaimed the white, at last, “I hate him. He struck 
me, Grahtimut, felled me to the earth, to save an old woman from a 
ducking.” 

“ Cap'n Martin want him scalp?” 

“Yes, | want his scalp,—and when I refused to join the rebels he 
threatened to denounce me as a tory unless | left the State, and I did 
leave it. Hla! ha! he little thinks how near Lam. Grahtimut, as you 
say, | must have his scalp.” 

“Ugh!” 

“ He ‘ll be off for his regiment before long; and we may not have 
another opportunity like the present; he is a rebel, too; it is but doing 
our duty to the king to destroy him.” 

“Ugh!” 

“It will not do for me to attempt it—they know me in these parts, 
and should | be seen by any of the raseally rebels [ ‘Il be strung up in 
less than a week. Grahtimut,” he continued, holding up a well-filled 
purse, “ it is yours if you do the job—here, take my rifle—it ’s a better 
one than that"—his brow grew black as night— don’t miss him 
again.” 

“ Grahtimut never miss twice,” said the Indian, taking the weapon 
and giving his own in exchange. 

“ By the way,” said Martin, “ is the girl handsome ?” 

“The young squaw is Manokee—the spring flower '” 

_ “Good! we 'll take care of her, by and by ;” he turned and retired 
into the recesses of the dell, while the savage, with the peculiar gait of 
his race, hastened into the forest. 


For a short time all was quiet, till suddenly a tall, gaunt figure step- 
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ped out from behind a large rock, which lay a little to the right of the 
entrance to the hollow, and hurried away, with a noiseless tread, in the 
direction which Grahtimut had taken, exclaiming, in a suppressed tone, 

“ Pos-si-bil-i-ty! Wal! we ‘ll see ‘bout that ‘ere !” 

‘The dress of this individual was peculiar; he wore moccasins and 
leggins, but instead of a hunting shirt he had on a coarse, home-spun 
coat, made somewhat after the fashion of those worn by the Quakers of 
the present day. A cotton handkerchief was tied tightly around his 
neck, and his head was protected by a low-crowned black hat, in the 
band of which was stuck the stump of a red feather. His hands were 
large and bony, and his face was browned by long exposure, but it wore 
an expression as honest as the sunlight. ‘The short knife which was 
thrust into a belt that passed around his waist, under his coat, and the 
clumsy rifle in his hand, showed that he was on a hunting excursion. 

For some time he continued his course in silence, now and then 
pausing to examine more closely the crushed leaves of the trail. It 
took him but a little while to gain a sight of the object of pursuit, and 
at first, as he did so, he raised his gun to his shoulder, but shook his 
head and dropped it again, muttering, 

“No, no, it’s no use to shed the blood of a fellow-cretur when you 
can help it, even if the cretur be a tarnal Injun: it’s kinder cowardly, 
too, and p’raps, arter all, Mister Hugh ain't there, and then the red ras- 
eal may sneak back agin. Darn it! who ‘d ha’ thought that mfarnal 
‘Tory, John Martin, was off here in Rapaug woods! Wal! he was 
right aboutit, arter all; rather guess he will get strung up, he! he! he! 
Won ‘titmake Mister Hugh all-fired mad though, when he hears on 't. 
And John thinks ‘he ‘Il take care of the gal by and by,’ does he, ho! 
ho' he! he! pos-si-bil-i-ty! Wal! we ‘Il see about that 'ere, too!” 

Both the Indian and his pursuer advanced, rapidly and noiselessly, 
over the mountain toward the Pond, and when at length the former 
reached the edge of the clearing, he stopped short, as if to reconnoitre. 
The hunter immediately sprang behind one of the huge trees, and in 
yood time, for he had scarcely done so, when the savage turned, and 
liastily coming back directly toward him, passed by almost within arm’s 
length. The sun was now set, and the woods were fast becoming dark, 
so that the tall forester stepped from behind his retreat, having allowed 
(irahtimut to gain a distance from him somewhat less than he had kept 
helore. ‘Their course now lay toward the west side of the Pond, and 
the huntsman was beginning to conjecture that Hugh had returned 
home, when suddenly the Indian stopped, and brought his rifle to his 
shoulder. 

“ What in thunder ’s the cretur shootin’ at? Hallo! there ’s Mister 
Hugh on the rock!” He raised his gun,—it was too late, the crack of 
(rahtimut’s piece sounded through the woods, and the Indian sprang 
forward just in time to save his own life, for the bullet of the hunter 
whistled close past his ear, and with a yell of surprise he leaped away, 
ind disappeared in the forest. 

It was but the work of a moment with our gaunt friend to bound 
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through the trees, spring into the Pond, and drag Hugh Warden, appa- 
rently lifeless, out upon the rock. 

“ Pos-si-bil-i-ty,” exclaimed he, the tears mingling with the water- 
drops upon his cheek, * the critur ’s killed him; no he han’t neither,” 
he shouted, as Hugh opened his eyes faintly and closed them again, 
while his frame was convulsed with a strong shudder. “O, Mister 
Hugh, | might have shot the infarnal Injun in the woods, cuss him !” 

Again the suflerer opened his eyes, and the water poured profusely 
from his mouth, while his preserver caught him up in his arms, as if he 
had been a child, and bore him away toward the clearing. As he 
reached the green sward before the hut he paused, and the wounded 
man, raising himself by a strong effort, inquired in a feeble voice, 

“ Why, Richard, what is the matter ?” 

* Matter enough, Mister Hugh, but do n’t speak any more just now,” 
answered the hunter, while he carried him to the door of the hut. 
Without waiting to knock, he raised the latch and entered. 

‘The apartment into which they so abruptly intruded, was of a de- 
scription common in those days, and wore an air of cheerfulness and 
comfort which the exterior of the building would hardly promise. In 
shape it was nearly square ; the walls were neatly plastered and white- 
washed, and decorated here and there with sprigs of evergreen. One 
side of the room, the eastern, was half occupied by the huge fire place, 
in which, on old-fashioned andirons, a pile of oaken sticks was blazing 
brightly. On the wide mantel-piece above, were placed two or three 
vases, filled with the last flowers of the year, a few sea-shells, and some 
half dozen books. A small square stand, or table, stood in the centre 
of the apartment, on which was a pair of lighted lamps. A tall old 
clock ticking in one corner, a table placed against the wall, over which 
hung a mirror, with a grotesquely carved mahogany frame, and several 
chairs arranged about the room, completed the ordinary furniture. On 
the western side, immediately opposite the fire place, two doors, stand- 
ing slightly ajar, opened into the sleeping apartments, which were 
completely separated from each other by a white-washed wooden 
partition. ; 

As the huntsman entered, still supporting the wounded man, Orra 
started from her seat near the stand, glanced at them fearfully a mo- 
ment, and then springing forward, exclaimed, 

“Hugh! Richard! what is it?” 

“ Nothing serious, Orra,” answered Warden, “ I had the bad luck to 
fall into the Pond, and might have been drowned but for the timely aid 
of our faithful friend here.” 

“ Better tell the truth at once, Mister Hugh,” said the hunter ; “ he 
fell into the Pond, Miss Orra, ‘cause the tarnal Injun shot him, and if 
he had n't been wounded he ‘d got out himself easy enough.” 

“ Wounded, Hugh !” said the girl faintly, turning pale as death, and 
catching at a chair for support. 


_ “A mere scratch,” replied Warden, “ but | fear enough to make me 
intrude on your hospitality for the night.” 
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Perhaps our heroine should have fainted, but she did not, and recov- 
ering herself, though with a bloodless cheek and quivering lip, she ad- 
vanced gently to the side of her lover, and exclaimed, “ Here, Hugh, 
Richard, here,” then taking a lamp from the table, she threw open the 
door of one of the sleeping rooms, while the forester hastily bore War- 
den forward and laid him on the couch. 

“ And now, Miss Orra,” said he, “ if you ‘ll git me some cloth I 'll fix 
his wound, and I rather calculate natur ‘II do the rest.” 

Bandages were soon procured, when the hunter, taking the maiden 
gently by the hand, and leading her into the sitting room, said to her in 
a low tone, * God bless you, Miss Orra, but it is n’t good for young and 
lovin’ eyes to look at sufferin’, and Mister Warden will soon be well 
of this, indeed he will.” 

The girl's eyes filled with tears as she sunk into a chair, by the 
table, and leaning down upon it, she hid her face with her hands, 
while the huntsman returned to the room of the wounded Hugh, and 
closed the door behind him. 

During all this time Mrs. Stanfield, who was sitting in an old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair, by the side of the fire-place, with the cat at her feet, 
had not spoken, or even looked around ; but now she glanced once or 
twice sharply at the maiden, and muttered, 

“Fine doings! fine doings, indeed! who cares for the old hag? 
She lives in her granddaughter’s home, and the girl 's got a stout sol- 
dier for a lover, and no need to ask the crone where to put him, or even 
whether he may enter the house ; but in with him if he chances to be 
scratched; the gray-headed woman can sit by the fire-side till the 
morning, well enough.” 

“Oh! grandmother,” said Orra, rising and walking to her side, “why 
do you speak thus? | have given my own little room to Hugh; there 
is yours ; you can be alone there as well as if there were but us two in 
the house, for [ shall not sleep to night—lI shall not !” 

“Yes, yes! and rise in the morning to find the door open and the 
soldier and grandchild fled together; away, away to the wars; it's a 
merry thought, child, ho! ho! ho! is n't it? Yes, yes, a merry 
thought, ho' hot ho!” 

The girl made no reply, but returned to her seat, and resumed her 
former position, while her form trembled, and now and then shook con- 
vulsively, as if with repressed sobs. 

In a few moments the door of the wounded man's apartment opened, 
and the huntsman came forth. Orra raised her head and looked at 
him inquiringly. . 

“Yis,” said he, “you can see him now, it's nothin’ very serious 
arter all.” 

The maiden arose and went into the room. It was a small chamber, 
with but one window, which was covered with a curtain, fringed and 
worked by the hand of Orra. ‘There was a little table in the farther 
corner, on which was placed a pile of needle-work and the lamp, and 
near it were two chairs, the only ones that the room contained. A 
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small book-case hung against the wall opposite the bed, filled with 
neatly arranged volumes, on the blank leaves of most of which might 
have been read, by any one who should chance to open them, - From 
Hugh Warden.” A bonnet and a shawl were hung on either side of 
this, and immediately beneath, on a large oaken chest, stood several 
flower-pots, mostly containing the common wild rose. Ona shelf which 
was put up between the head of the couch and the window frame, lay 
the usual toilet apparatus and an oven Biste. The bed itself was 
placed against the partition which separated the room from Mrs. Stan- 
field's; it was small and of simple materials, but the sheets and cover- 
lid were white as the driven snow. In this couch lay the wounded 
soldier ; his face was pale and wore an anxious look, but a flush over- 
spread his cheek and his eye brightened, as the light step of the maiden 
crossed the threshhold. 

“Hugh!” she exclaimed, sinking into a chair which the forester 
placed by the bed-side, “ tell me how it is.” 

“ A shght wound, Orra ; | turned just as the shot was fired, and thus 
in all probability saved my life ; the ball struck my shoulder, and glan- 
cing off from the bone passed through the fleshy part of my arm above 
the elbow ; the shock caused my fall into the pond, where | might have 
drowned, indeed, but for the timely aid of Richard, who, by the way, 
has n't told me how he happened to be at hand at so seasonable a 
moment.” 

“Richard?” said the girl, looking at him inquiringly. 

The hunter was sitting in a corner of the room busily inspecting his 
wet rifle, but upon being thus addressed, he answered, 

“ Why, you see, Miss Orra, | know’d that Mister Ilugh was gone up 
into the mountains, ‘cause he was calculatin’ to go away to-morrow, you 
know ; and I thought that if | should take the old piece here and come 
round this way, | might chance to kill somethin’ and have his company 
home too. Wal, off | come, took a kind of round about track, and, as I 
was passin’ by a kind of darned queer place down below here, | thought 
1 heard somebody talkin’, and then | heard Mister Hugh’s name, and I 
got behind a rock and looked round it, and there | see’d that ere Injun 
of yourn, cuss his tarnal red skin—beg your pardon, ‘Miss Orra, but I 
can’t help it—conflabberin’ away with a white man, never mind who that 
was; and | made out thatthe pale chap and he were gittin’ up a plan 
to shoot you, Mister Warden, and the white feller showed a money-bag, 
and the Injun took his rifle and off he started. ‘ Pos-si-bil-i-ty " savs 1, 
and off | started arter him. I got a chance to shoot him once or twice, 
but somehow or other | could n't make up my mind to, and when we 
got up there by the Pond, I see’d him raise his rifle, but I could n't see 
nothin’ at first of any thing to shoot at. Pretty soon | saw you, how- 
ever, on the rock, and I fired at the red-skin quicker than lightnin’ ; 
but he'd fired first and jumped, so I did n’t hit him, and away he went 
into the woods like a deer, and! intothe Pond like a duck. You know 
the rest, Mister Hugh.” 

“ Well, but, Richard, who was the white man ”” 
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o * Jobe Martin.” 

‘John Martin!” exclaimed Hugh, starting up and immediately sink- 
ing back, with a slight exclamation of pain. The girl started too, and 
repeated the exclamation. 

“Yis!” said the hunter, “John Martin, that infarnal tory. 

‘This must be looked to, Richard,’ said the young man \seuahabelty, 

. shade ved it must.” ; , 

“ But you cannot look to it to-night, Hugh,” said the maiden, smiling 
sadly, ‘so think not of it. But | hear my grandmother calling —good 
night, talk no more,” continued she, placing her hand upon his lips, 
“but rest, for you need it much,” and she left the room, closing the 
dour alter her as she passed out, 

«The gal’s about right, Mister Hugh,” said the hunter, throwing 
hinself upon the floor, “so you need n't ask any more questions; I'm 
done with talkin’ till to-morrow mornin’, 


CHAPTER IV. 


It wanted vet somewhat more than an hour of midnight. ‘The moon 
rode high in ‘the unclouded heavens, and the landse: ape lay stretched 
out beneath, still, quie t, and checkered with a thousand alternations of 
ligt and shadow. ‘The forest was hushed, all except a deep, continual, 
faintly-murmuring sound like the noise of the distant ocean, and now 
and then the sharp cry of some wild beast, or the dismal shricking of 
the night-owl. What a strange mystery hangs over the silent night! 
Day we become familiarized to, the sunlight comes, and comes, and 
comes again, but we cease to think of it, engaged in the continual round 
of business, and each succeeding hour is the same with that which 
shone on us yester-morn or noon, only that they pass away more swiftly 
as we grow olde r, till they all end in the peaceful grave. Not so with 
night; to a, we cannot familiarize ourselves; it is a fit emblem of 
death, of the time “ when no man can work ;” itis fearful, for under its 
dark shadow deeds of terrible iniquity are planned and committed ; 
theft, lust, and murder stalk abroad during its silent hours, and the 
slirick of agony too often breaks its dread repose, It is the time, too, 
when superstition exults in her power, and the heart dies within us at 
her vhastly presence. Who is there that walks solitary at midnight 
and feels no quicker throbbings in his bosom, or has no oft-repeated 
inclination to look back, as if some phantom were pursuing him’ But 
we are wandering from our narrative. 

We return once more to the retreat of the tory. At the inmost ex- 
tremity of the dell a kind of hut had been constructed, the walls of 
which were formed in part of the solid rock, and in part of a rude stone 
work, built up to the height of some eight or ten feet. It was covered 
with poles, the smaller ends of which were thrust into the fissures of 
the cliff, while the others rested upon the top of the stone-work, and 
upon these were piled large quantities of the dried leaves of the forest. 
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‘The entrance was low, and guarded by a rough door, made of sticks 
bound together by strips of bark. 

In this hut, on a couch of skins, lay John Martin, asleep. His slum- 
ber was disturbed, for he tossed uneasily, and now and then muttered 
broken sentences. Suddenly a sharp whoop resounded through the hol- 
low, and the tory, starting up hastily, pushed aside the door and sprang 
into the open air. ‘The dell was almost perfectly dark, and it was im- 
possible to see any object with distinctness. 

“ Grahtimut,” shouted Martin, “is it you?” 

“gh! Cap'n Martin,” answered the Indian, stepping to his side. 

“ Have you seen him, Grahtimut !” 

“ Ugh.” 

“The scalp, the scalp.” 

“ No got it.” 

* Missed him again, by 

* Grahtimut never miss twice.” 

“ Where the devil is he, then?” 

“ Bottom of Rapaug.” 

* What !” 

“ Mis’er Warden on rock. Grahtimut creep up like wild-cat,—fire 
—never miss twice,—pale-face throw up his arms, and fall dead into 
the Pond; more pale-faces come, shoot at me, feel here, Cap’n Martin.” 

The tory did as desired, and placing his hand to the side of the In- 
dian’s head, felt the blood clotted on the scratch made by the huntsman’s 
bullet. 

* A narrow escape, Gralitimut, but a great deal better than none; 
how many were there in the party that fired at you?” 

“ No count; heard ‘em in the woods; see Mis’er Warden fall; he 
dead, Cap'n.” 

“ Good ; well, here is the purse ; you say the girl is handsome, eh ?” 

“ Young squaw is Manokee !” 

* Well—stop, though; where did the pale-faces go?” 

“Notell; downto D , 8'pose.” 

“The devil!” said Martin, thoughtfully, “they can’t have stopped 
there ; no, no, the old witch would n't allow it. Grahtimut,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the Indian, “ go into the hut and sleep, I’ve got busi- 
ness of my own now.” 

The savage obeyed, and Martin, after drawing his belt somewhat 
tighter about his waist, feeling the handle of his knife, and examining 
with his finger the priming of his rifle, started into the forest. He bent 
his course toward the Pond, muttering as he went, 

“It would n’t have done for me to have shot Hlugh Warden; the d—d 
rebels would then certainly have showed no mercy if they had ever 
caught me ; and it ’s cursed doubtful now ; but I do n’t think they ‘ll get 
hold of me right off; no, no. But this old hag they hate, and ‘t won't 
make any difference what I do there. Grahtimut seems to be half in 
love withthe girl himself, ha! ha! Manokee,—the spring-flower, eh ! 
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Hallo! what the devil's that?” he exclaimed, as a wild animal bounded 
from his path; ‘ confound the beast, how he scared me '” 

He proceeded rapidly through the forest, muttering to himself at in- 
tervals, till he reached the clearing. Here he paused, and crept cau- 
tiously up to the house, and peered into one of the windows on the side 
fronting the Pond. ‘The lamp was burning dimly upon the table, at 
which sat Orra, with an open book in her hand, though her eyes were 
often wandering from it; in the corner sat the old woman. in the posi- 
tion described in the preceding chapter. 

The tory, as if convinced that no others were near, raised himself up 
boldly, and without knocking entered the hut. The girl started up with 
a half shriek, gazed for a moment full in his face, and then, as not re- 
cognizing him, walked back a litle way, and stood as if awaiting the 
announcement of his errand. ‘The cat sprang with one bound to the 
top of the old clock, and turning round, stared with her fierce gray eyes 
at the intruder, while the old woman, looking up, exclaimed in a sharp, 
angry tone, “ John Martin ?” 

“ Yes, John Martin,” replied he, coolly seating himself in the chair 
which Orra had vacated, “ and how are you and your friend, the devil’ 
Both well | suppose. Don’t be frightened, Miss,” continued he, look- 
ing at (ats, “the Indian was right, by ' Very comfortable here, 
very; | think of exchanging my residence; room for a lodger, eh? 
Do n't look so d—d savage, old woman ; nobody means you any harm.” 

* John Martin,” said Mrs. Stanfield, rising, “ go back to your hiding 
place in the hollow. You ’re a fool for coming abroad to-night; | 
know your intentions, but don’t anger me again, it isn’t safe ; I tell you, 
go; a few minutes more will be too late.” 

The tory quailed a moment before her impetuosity, but recovering 
himself, he exclaimed, ‘“ None of that, if you please ; your hero of five 
years ago must be called from the bottom of Rapaug, if at all ; so look to 
yourself rather than to me ; seat yourself, my dear,” he continued, start- 
ing up and advancing toward Orra, ‘a kiss first, though,” and he threw 
his arm around her ; the old woman clapped her hands suddenly, and the 
cat leaped from the clock with a fearful yell, full into his face, and fas- 
tening upon his head and shoulder, tore with teeth and claws, deep into 
the flesh. ‘The intruder relinquished his hold of the maiden, and, half 
blinded with rage and pain, grasped at the handle of his knife; when 
the door of one of the sleeping apartments burst open and a heavy blow 
from the butt of a rifle prostrated him upon the floor. 

“There, darn ye, take that,” shouted the hunter, standing over him, 
“ pos-si-bil-i-ty, though ; is that the way the Britishers larnt ye to treata 
gal, blast yourinfarnal pictur! | ’ve a darned good mind to cut your throat ; 
but I ‘Il save ye for a more desarvin’ eend, | will,” and unloosing his 
belt, he tied the hands of the senseless tory tightly behind his back. 
This operation completed, he looked up at the cat, which had resumed 
its Original position, and exclaimed, ‘“* Wal! you ‘re considerable of a 
critur now, you are, by thunder! you etarnal, great, green-eyed, black 
devil! Hallo! there ; you ‘ve come to agin, have you,” said he, as 
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Martin opened his eyes and groaned heavily. Ina few moments more 
the prisoner recovered his senses entirely, and glared fiercely around 
the room ; suddenly he looked toward the open door of the bed-room ; 
he started as if shot, bounded convulsively upward, and, with a horrib! 
shriek, fell back senseless as before. ‘The hunter turned, and behind 
him stood Warden, partly dressed, and with the white coverlid drawn 
around his shoulders. 

“ Mister Hugh,” said the huntsman, “ what on airth are you out here 
for? Pr'aps you calculate | could n't manage the infarnal scoundrel; 
did n't I tell ye not to stir? But I’m eenamost glad you come, arter 
all. He thought you was a ghost, he! he! he! ‘There, he’s comin’ 
to agin.” 

The tory opened his eyes, and looking steadfastly at Warden, muttered 
something in an indistinct tone. 

“ Yis, vis, John Martin,” said his captor, “ it’s him, alive and kickin’. 
Guess it ‘Il take two or three Injuns and a half a dozen tories to kill 
him, when Richard Brownhead ‘s inthe neighborhood, ho! ho! he!” 

* Well, but, Richard,” said Hugh, “ what Mall we do with the pris- 
oner till the morning !” 

“1 ll take care of that,” replied the hunter ; “this way, if you please, 
Mr. Martin ;” and lifting the prisoner from the floor, he partly led, partly 
dragged him, still bound, into the chamber which we have before de- 
scribed. Ilere he laid him upon the floor, and having fastened his feet 
together, left him. When he came out Hugh and Orra were sitting 
together, conversing ina low tone, and the old woman was apparently 
dozing in her chair. After standing and looking at the lovers a moment 
he muttered soltly, 

a Pos-si-bil-i-ty, he' he' he'” and with a countenance contorted with 
intense delight, walked across the room, and seating himself, commen- 
ced an examination of the tory’s rifle. 

Nearly two hours passed away, to the lovers of course almost im- 
perceptibly, but Richard had been for some time nodding over the side 
of his chair, when a stifled noise in the prisoner's chamber caught his 
ear and at once aroused him; he listened a moment, the sound was re- 
peated, and something like a fall was distinctly audible. ‘The hunter 
sprang up, burst open the door and entered the room; the belt and cord 
lay broken upon the floor, the window was raised, and Martin—gone. 
Without a word the huntsman leaped from the window, and by the faint 
light of the morning, now beginning to illuminate the eastern sky, 
searched for the trail; there was none to be found, no broken soil, no 
track or trace of the fugitive, and after a tedious inspection of the 
ground, he re-entered the house, and looking with a blank face at the 
astonished inmates, exclaimed, 

“Wal! Mister Hugh, the blasted, infarnal, sneaking critur has been 
just a leetle too ‘cute for us this time, and we might as well be gettin’ 
back to DD now, for it’s no use stayin’ here, and the folks ‘ll wonder 
what on airth has become on us.” 

“ Orra,” said Hugh, rising, “1 cannot leave you here to the mercy of 
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this villain. The mountains are unsafe for two defenseless w , 
we 2 not seek a refuge in the village ’” — 

“Go home, Hugh Warden,” said the old woman, rising, “defend 

yourself; Orra Stanfield and her grandmother can protect themselves ; 
be tter trust to the beasts of the fore st, or to the worse than beasts that 
hide their heads there, than to the rabble of a town; | can defend m 

child, and could have done it this night without your aid. She bien 
you, she does ; | have seen love before and know its strength, but I tell 
you again she can NEVER become your bride. Depart'” She turned 
away and resumed her seat in silence. Hugh whispered a few words 
in the maiden’s ear, to which she replied in a low, mournful voice 
> No, Hueh, no, | cannot leave her, you would not love ine if | pee y” 
Gio, dear Hugh, go, I feel assured I shall not be harmed, for the God 
of the orph: in will be my prote ctor.’ 

“You are pe rhaps right, Orra,” said the young man sadly, but I can- 
not bear the thought of leaving you here; yet | will go - this wound 
will detain me at home, I foresee, for unless | join my regiment soon, 
which it will not permit, it will be a wiser course to remain here ; the 
enemy 18 making demonstrations in this direction, too; and while I do 
remain, Richard and | can keep watch about you, and”— 

“Come, come, Mister Hugh,” interrupted the hunter, “ if Miss Orra 
can't go, and the old woman won't, we must.” 

“ Good bye, Orra, dear Orra,” said Hugh, as he pressed his lips upon 
her pale forehead ; the maiden murmured some low words, the door 
opened—closed again, and Mrs. Stanfield and her granddaughter 
were alone. 

[Tro BE CONTINUED. | 


THE CHILD'S CONSOLATION* 


A mMoTHER sat apart and wept, 
And would no word of comfort hear ; 
Some grief lay heavy at her heart, 
Which spake in many a bitter tear. 


Her child, returning from its play, 
Wonder'd to see its mother sad ; 

So little of the world she knew, 
She thought the good were always glad 


Fain would she speak some gentle word 
To comfort her, and yet she fears ; 
Her mother must have sinned, she thought, 


For sin alone was cause for tears. 


* ‘The above is a simple narration of a real ine ident 
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So gently stealing to her side, 
And lifting up her eyes of blue, 

* Mother,” she said, “ do so no more, 
And God will pardon you.” 


Sweet child! thy Innocence is Truth ; 
Sorrow for sin alone is given, 

And though it fall on guiltless heads, 
If Sin were not, then Earth were Heaven. 


THE LAST LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 


“In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid: 
And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
‘Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds.” 


Suakereare’s Rictarp Seconp. 


WHATEVER estimate may have been put upon the literary merits of 
the author of the * Rowleian Antiquities’ in his own age, little reflection 
is needed at this late day to convince us that he possessed a genius as 
brilliant and astonishing as ever burst upon the theatre of literary life. 
A mere youth, ‘to fortune and to fame unknown,’ he displayed a 
maturity and grasp of mind the wrestlers for the wreaths of intellectual 
might may well propose for their imitation, 

‘Thomas Chatterton was born in Bristol, in the October of 1752, 


under circumstances that would forever forbid ordinary minds indulging 
the faintest speculations concerning distinction in life. At the age of 
five years he was bound to a charity school by his widowed mother, 
herself totally ignorant of any employment she might find for him here- 
after. But, like many more on whom the world now doats with affec- 
tionate pride, he was considered by his instructors ‘a boy too dull to 
learn,’ and dismissed to his mother with this mortifving intelligence. 
A mind naturally inquisitive, united with the careful teachings of a 
troubled parent, soon, however, regained to him what he had lost by his 
dismissal, and he continued to make a progress in learning altogether 
surprising. At fifteen he was apprenticed, for want of a more conve: 
nient employment, to an attorney in Bristol, where he unfortunately re- 
mained the rest of his life, if we except only a few months in London. 
It was in this capacity that he sent forth to the world the result of his 
antiquarian researches, maintaining their authenticity with no ordinary 
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ingenuity. But, if his success vanished before the sweeping investiga- 
tions of the learned and inquisitive, we would, from mere charity. to 
say nothing of admiration, call it his misfortune, not his fault. “The 
conduct of Horace Walpole, who through his passionate love for anti- 
quated manuscripts and paintings had made him honorable professions 
of regard, and generous promises of assistance, on receiving a letter 
from our poet, hinting the possibility of their being forgeries, by in- 
forming him that these were the only means of his subsistence, has 
ever been a subject of general dissatisfaction, notwithstanding the re- 
peated attempts of his biographer to gloss it with a fair explanation. 

But Chatterton’s success in Bristol was far short of his most moderate 
anticipations, and he longed to embark his fortunes in the inetropolis of 
London, where the spirits of a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Jonson, and a 
Garrick, had successfully gone before him. ‘lo free himself, then, 
fromthe legal claims of his master, was his next object, and this, as we 
shall see, he effected with little difficulty. His plan was, partly, we 
believe, through a desire to inspire fear, and partly in obedience to the 
promptings of gloomy despair, to throw out repeated threats of self- 
destruction: which, however, at last were so often repeated as to pass 
unnoticed and uncared for. But the discovery, one morning, of a formal 
will lying on lis table, gave the subject a more practical appearance, 
and procured for him what he had so long desired. Once fairly dis- 
missed from his uncongenial employment, and made dependent solely 
on the fertility of lis genius, his hypocondriacal temper deserted him, 
and he prosecuted those literary subjects, to which lis taste originally 
directed him, with renewed ardor, and, fora time, with wonderful suc- 
cess. He appeared in most of the popular magazines, but it was 
chiefly in the *‘Town and Country,’ that he became an object of univer- 
sal inquiry. In the columns of this periodical he exhibited many 
copies of papers in his possession, professing therm to have belonged to 
an old monk, Rowley, in the fourteenth century, and discovered in an 
old chest, secreted in St. Mary, Edgeville church, by his own father, 
while sexton. Among these, the most striking were papers relating to 
‘William Canynge,’ the tragical interlude entitled * Alla,’ ‘Battle of 
Hastings,’ the * Elegy of Sir Charles Bawden,’ and ‘on the Fryars first 
passing over the Old Bridge.’ In polemical writing on political topics, 
in composing songs for the public gardens, or in arranging tales for 
depicting the customs of his day, he everywhere displayed an aston- 
ishing versatility of talent. If we consider the amount alone of his 
labor, it staggers our utmost credulity : his pen Was ever his constant 
companion,—his mind ever in pursuit of new objects. But it was 
chiefly under the character of * Rowley,’ that he wished to secrete him- 
sell, and aequire, like the modern ‘Junius,’ a reputation, re ndered 
bly valuable by the veil of secreey thrown over 

Thus had this “boy bard.’ as one of England's later poets styles him, 
passed three months in his new field of labor, when suspicions of his 
imposition gave his circumstances au entirely ditlerent aspect. His 
fortunes turned, and however much a little had before been to him, 
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poverty would now thrust a farthing in his face, and grinningly tell him 
‘twas his last. Already for two long days he had tasted nothing ; his 
expectations of gaining food by solicitation were overreached by his 
pride, and he resolved that earthly miseries should soon have an end 
with him. On the evening of August 24th, 1770, scarcely yet having 
attained his eighteenth year, he destroyed himself with poison. He 
was found on the following morning, stretched on his bed, an awful 
spectacle. A mere ‘shell’ received his distorted remains, and Chatter- 
ton slept with the dead. Such was the life and death of one upon 
whom the world will never cease to gaze in wonder,—* a comet in the 
hemisphere of genius, ordained sometime to illumine the world with its 
miraculous splendor, and which then retires for ages, whilst an admiring 
nation observes the irruption in the order of things, and is lost in the 
contemplation of its unknown laws.” 

In whatever aspect we behold him, he is sure to awaken feelings of 
mingled admiration and sorrow; admiration, at beholding an age so 
tender made the receptacle of Heaven's brightest gifts; sorrow, in 
knowing ourselves thus early bereft of a gem, that would have shed a 
lustre on the brightest page of the history of literature. 


* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 


And say to all the world,— This was a man!" 


® . . e . * e 


Turn with me, reader, into this narrow, secluded lane of noisy 
London. Ascend this flight of steps, push onward through that long, 
half-lighted hall, mount another flight of rickety stairs, and at their head 
are the entire earthly dominions of the noblest literary monarch known. 
From his litle window, curtained only by the fine woofs of the indus- 
trious spider, and repeated coatings of dust raised from occasionally 
disturbing his pile of manuscripts, can be seen in the distance the ma- 
jestic front of the ‘Tower,’ and the heavenward pointing spire of St. 
Paul's. Solemn and sad were the tones of the old clock, as it sounded 
forth the knell of departing hours, bringing with them, to him, their full 
measure of sorrow and misery. 

Here might we see him sometimes for whole nights together, bend- 
ing a feeble and fast-sinking frame over labor that was to prove to him 
worse than useless. Sleep he could not, for with such a writhing 
spirit as his the calmness of sleep could have no possible sympathy 
After exhaustion from his labor he would toss upon his bed, beat his 
temples with the palms of his hands, and in almost insupportable agony 
excluin, in the language of the troubled Macbeth, 


* Out, out, brief candle! 
Lite’s but a walking shadow: a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.”’—- 


| 
| 
| 
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Again he would start from his couch and speed his pen for hours, 
wholly engrossed in the subject before him. It was only after such 
repeated tortures of his mind, that he would sink back at last upon his 
bed, overcome with entire exhaustion, and bury his cares in sleep. 
‘The rays of the morning sun would long have found their way through 
the dusty film that enveloped his window, ere they penetrated Ais 
heavy lids. 

He had returned to his humble tenement one evening in the latter 
part of August, at an hour so late that he started himself with surprise 
on counting the heavy strokes of the old clock. But from no scenes of 
festivity and mirth; his brow was clouded, and manifestly something 
hung heavily on his heart, whose weight he showed not the least de- 
sire to dissipate. Flinging aside his cap, he paced his litte domain in 
a state of excitement almost amounting to frenzy. * Relief must come 
soon,’ cried he in anguish, ‘ or all will be over, and he hastily threw 
himself on the chest, that stood by his window, and tried in vain to 
gaze on the cold face of the moon. * Yes, all will be over,—the ordeal 
of fate must soon be gone through, and he shed a flood of scalding 
tears, that seemed to trace, as they coursed down his emaciated cheeks, 
the furrows of torment. ‘ Yesterday's sun,’ continued he,‘ saw my last 
morsel, and, ©, Heaven! must it be that in’ London humanity and 
learning will behold the unfortunate die, in the very act of laboring for 
sustenance! ‘The life of the attorney was indeed a thankless one, and 
| could have expected from it nothing Jess than starvation. But trends, 
who are so no longer, advised me to desert that for the more agreeable 
profession of letters: and must I, beside the path of literature, erect 
my own solitary mound, and inscribe my own epitaph! 

As if to presage the melancholy gloom in’ which the future was 
shrouded, his candle glared with intense brightness, and sunk into its 
socket, leaving him entirely alone, for even in solitude one feels a com- 
panionship in any object around him, that requires the least share of 
his attention. ‘Thus am I left alone,’ said he, after a moment’s pause 
and reflection, ‘a wretched, most wretched item in this world’s history, 
Well enough am I acquainted with it,—it is the wisdom of a fool that 
seeks to know more. But there is another, pictured by scenes of joy 
and knowledge, where | may roam unfettered through all science, and 
soon may it find me among its happiest occupants. Sainted lather ' 
may it be mine to quench my thirst from the same fountain with thee 

Again he paused, seemingly overpowered by the intensity of his 
feelings. A clammy sweat stood upon his throbbing temples, as if his 
proud soul were struggling to free itself from its exhausted tenement, 
He rolled his head, first upon one side, then upol the other, and seemed 
to court ease in the very motion. But though he sought rest for his 
bodily powers, already strained to their utmost, his soul was a stranger 
to any such desire. ‘There was evidently some great commotion with- 
In, some fiery working of the feelings, that bespoke momentous results, 
as the sequel of our narrative will show. ‘I'wice he sprang in a frenzy 
to the floor, and as often sank back in silence on his uncushioned seat, 
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muttering expressions, first of triumphant confidence, then of wavering 
doubt. ‘The innocence and purity of the youth was engaged in a vio- 
lent strugyle with the passions of the man, and it was only a feeling of 
stout-hearted manliness within him, developed beneath the A®tna pres- 
sure of his cares, that nerved him calmly to witness so easy a vanquish- 
ment of the former. 

With an energy, fired only by despair, he made a third attempt, and 
stood by his table in the middle of the floor. Clenching his fist in in- 
conceivable agony, he struck it forcibly on his pile of papers, and turn- 
ing his gaze through the windows up to the spangled vault of heaven, 
whence the moon seemed to look down in cold pity, exclaimed :—* God 
of the Universe! hear my last, solemn vow! thy benevolence in placing 
me here has strangely proved to me a blighting curse : the false-heart- 
edness of man, his treacherous protection and disguised sympathy, could 
never have been designed by thee either for my happiness or interest. 
| must find relief, and that soon, or escape the pangs of a beggar’s 
shame, and the lingering torments of starvation, by my own hand. 
Unless thou shalt raise me up some supporter in ¢/is world, to-morrow’s 
moon shall behold me resting on thy arm, a support as lasting as 
eternity.’ 

He groped by the light of the moon for another candle, and placed it 
in the emptied socket: it was the last he had, but not so much asa sigh 
escaped him as he prepared to light it, for from this time he looked upon 
every thing as going. ‘Then, with a firmness of spirit, lent him as it 
were prematurely trom the other world, after conning the titles of his 
manuscripts and arranging them in order, he calmly penned a final letter 
to his widowed parent, nor suffered his pen to rest ull his task was com- 
pleted. Asif a recapitulation of its miseries could alleviate in the least 
a spirit already buried beneath them, he spread out the scrawled sheet, 
and thus read aloud :-— 

Loxpon, August 23rd, 1770. 

Dearest Mornen,— 

The unworthy affection T bear you bids me leave you at least one memorial of 
myself, which you will behold in these farewell words, What Tam now penning is 
my last and only bequest: did T possess the touch of a Midas, haggard want should 
never know you, and the world would not thus scornfully trample on its most devoted 
won. My fate has been sealed :—L have sworn to rid myself of this fiekle thing—life 
—in one day's lapse, if assistance does not meet me inthe mean time. Since T left my 
uncongenial employment in Bristol, fortune, ever varying, has visited me with many 
sad reverses. ‘To disappointments frequent expericnce has so far accustomed me, that 
Lean bear them even without murmuring or much remorse. Indeed, 1 should feel 
out of my proper course, did not Heaven visit me with a large share of misery : but 
when poverty rolls over my soul lke the ocean waves over a drowning wretch, and 
disappointment increases her festering torment to that of the good,—when my bright- 
est hopes, on which, alas! hung all that is dear to me in this life, lie erushed at my 


feet, and Lam compelled to behold them as a phantom, dispelled on approach,—then 
it is, mother, that courage deserts me, and I eall on death. 


IT have been urged to press on,—to show no faltering distrust at. the approach of 
poverty, and a *shoning mark’ is mine. Ah! could the world but know the corroding 


canker that hes at my heart's vitals,—if men would exercise penetration enough to 
perceive the close relation of mind and body, of the essential and invisible, 1 should 
need but little stimulus to lead me on through paths the most intricate and arduous. 
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Of late T have held a limited correspondence with bis M yjesty's mimeter, the Hon. 
Horace Walpole, and if you, mother, from such a slight means could learn se thee 
roughly the glonous cheat of human nature,—the hypecnsy and treachery that 
clothes itself in the garb of honor and power, you could as easily as myself he dis 
gusted with all the professions of this false world, and pray for a speedy removal to a 
better. May he yet discover his error, though it be too lat 
it has spurned its own be ‘gyared child, 
unavailing. 


. and the world vet know 


though its tears of affectionat regret be 


Of the Heavenly muse T have ever been an ardent worshiper: not one to traffic 
my noble nature for the mere tinselry of earthly gifts—and woo her only whenarraved 
with the wealth of the Queen of Sheba; in the calm seclusion of solitude T have ewer 
been happy to hold nocturnal conferences with my he geria, when T could not beheve a 
sordid desire might have polluted Hy OTLSOrs s 1 have courted the muse on life, 
so 1 believe she will soothe and charm me in de “ie my mond grows brighter as Tap 
proach it, and will shine forth unclouded at its consummation. It is th pressure of 
my circumstances alone that drives me to this step: think not Lam mad, Jam starr. 
ing. Yet I will not beg: there are enough im wealth and power, before whom | have 
laid my condition, —my labors for an honorable 
mitted, and the curse of my dark death may grate on ther soul's happiness tll we 
meet at the general reckoning. My few books and papers Ihave carefully arranged, 
and here ag y will remain for your disposal. Do not regard me when gone as a reck- 
less suieid . but beheve with me that 1 obey a me renful sumroons from above May 
Heaven lighte n your burthen in this world and satisfy you with undisturbed rest) in 
another, where we hope to meet again. Farewell! ai 


subsistence have at no tune been re- 


Thomas 

Folding this with trembling hands, he sealed it, inscribed his mother's 
name upon the back and laid it with bis manuseripts. Rising abruptly 
from his seat at the table, he re-commenced pacing his room, stopping 
ever and anon to catch the sound of footsteps in the dismal hall, or to 
gaze for a moment on the pale face of the moon, now fast sinking in 
the West. Suddenly he starts at the sound of approaching footst« ps, 
and trembles for the very fear it may after all prove a delusion. * Yes,’ 
s and he, ‘an Ange | of Mere V ia A low knoe k wis he ard at his door, 
and at his bidding a stranger entered and quietly seated himself by the 
window. After the usual salutations he commenced a conversation, in 
the course of which our young poet made such heart-rending disclo- 
sures of his condition, as to bring tears to his eyes. ‘That he might 
not augment another's sufferings by the addition of his own grief, and 
believing he had, though accidentally, found an object worthy of imme- 
diate and generous relief, he left him again to the stings of reflection, 
intending to return at an early hour on the following day, and surprise 
him with assistance. 

“ What can this mean?” exclaimed Chatterton, ere yet his visitor's 
footsteps had ceased to echo in the hall. ‘ Has Heaven cruelly deluded 
me, that my straining spirit may relapse again into torments greater 
than before! ©, that there were one in the wide world to call friend,’ 
and he repeated it, as if the title sounded strangely to his ear: * not one 
whose favors are bought with money or the detestable coin ot flattery 
no, | would know no more of these,—the world swarms with them, af 
their contact is to be avoided as the viper’s. But come, De ath; | have 
courage and fortitude at any time to mee t thee.’ 

The exhaustion such an ebullition of his inmost feelings naturally 
produced, drove him at last to his pallet, where incessant weeping and 
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sobbing induced a sleep so vigorous as to be prolonged to a late hour the 
next morning. His last farthing was long since gone, and he troubled 
himself with no farther expectations for good, but went on with his re- 
maining duties with resignation and fortitude. He arranged his simple 
dress with more than usual care, separated and adjusted his various ar- 
ticles of clothing and furniture, and prepared himself for his last hours 
with the firmness of a Socrates. The morning hours lagged heavily, 
yet rapidly they flew by: noon came, still no relief,—afternoon, his 
ropes grew fainter and his feelings deeper,—the old clock tolled out 
successively the hours of four, five, and six; the shadows in the streets 
grew longer,—twilight came slowly creeping over nature, and it was 
evening. The seventh hour had come in its place and the eighth was 
at hand, when his heart should no longer throb with the impulses of 
agony and fear At the foot of his bed he might now be seen sitting, in 
suspense for the next stroke, the veins on his neck and temples dis- 
tended to an awful and alarming size. In the silence that prevailed, 
the rapid pulsations of his heart could be heard distinctly, occasionally 
only interrupted by a deep-fetched sigh. 

Thus situated—his feelings poised between the two worlds—he 
might have forgotten himself in dreamy musings, had not the tones of 
St. Paul's fearfully sounded his death-knell. ‘Ah, my poor mother!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘may you never know the sufferings of your son" 
Rising calmly from his seat he walked to his window, extended his 
hand towards his chest, and opening it took therefrom a vial containing 

ison. This chest he slowly shut again, re-seated himself at the foot of 
ti. hed, and pouring its fatal contents into a tumbler that stood ready on 
his table, without so much as the quivering of a muscle, he drank it off 
atadraught. He replaced the glass upon the table, simply murmuring 
in a suppressed tone,—‘ Such is human existence.’ Aware that the 
strength of his potion would almost immediately prostrate his bodily 
powers, he stretched himself at length upon his couch and awaited his 
final struggles with resignation. Nor were his expectations long de- 
layed. ‘The grim shadows of death stole slowly over him, and the 
powers of his vigorous mind almost imperceptibly relapsed into the tor- 
yor of forgetfulness. Now thick and fast danced unseen spirits round 
Pie bewildered brain: the demons of pain grappled fearfully with his 
henumbed body, wringing large drops of sweat from his brow. Once 
he threw out his arms and struggled with all his dying exertions,— 
raised his head and stared wildly around his room,—threw it back again 
upon his pillow, groaning faintly, ‘ What a world! either in retrospect 
or in looking forward to that he was about entering,—closed his heavy 
lids and gasped his last. ‘Thus ended the eventful existence of Thomas 


Chatterton, the history of whose sufferings is but the history of a thou- 
sand others in every age, E. 





MORAL PRINCIPLE AND Law. 


STANZAS 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WASSERMANN 


AHNUNG. PORE BODING 


Ich hore Glockenlaute, I hear the chime of bells, 
Sie dringen mir ins Herz, Straight to my heart it goes, 
So dumpf wie ihr Gesumme, Heavy as that deep music swells 
So dumpf ist auch mein Schmerz. So heavy are my woes 


Ich hore Glockenlaute, I hear the chime of bells 
Sie zichen in die Luft, Ring out to wind and wave, 
Es wohnt mir in dem Busen Ever within my bosom dwells 
Ein Sehnen nach der Gruft. A longing for the grave. 


Ich hore Glockenlaute, I hear the chime of bells, 
Die Thrane quillt herab, Faster the warm tear flows; 
Ich fuhl ‘es, meine Qualen Where rest the dead in quiet cells, 
Verloschen erst un Grab. There only cease my woes 


MORAL PRINCIPLE AND LAW, 
A® CONSERVATORS OF GOOD ORDER. 


A sINGLE glance will suffice to convince us that nothing is more va- 
riable than moral principle in different individuals. It rises up before 
one as an ever-present and smoking Sinai; whence he receives the 
“ Tables of the Law” of his heart and life. ‘To another individual, on 
the contrary, moral principle never presents itself; or, if so, not as a 
mount of authority, but as a rock of stumbling and offense. He is a 
child of passion, a devout worshiper of blind, contradictory chance ; 
a vacillating, reeling creature of impulse, as changeful in action as 
Proteus in shape. 

If now we search after the efficient cause of this diversity in the 
moral principles of men, we shall find it, not in any original difference 
in moral constitution and tendency, but m the different influences under 
which these principles have been formed. We always predict a vicious 
manhood of the child that is educated amid the polluting influences of 
of corrupt examples. And, on the other hand, we expect a virtuous 
life of the child of virtuous parents. So uniformly have our experience 
and observation shown it to be a fact, that the moral character of the 
chief source of authority ever assimilates i's subjects to itself, 
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Law is to the man what the parent is to the child. The child isa 
member of a household ; subject to its regulations ; and an imitator of 
the moral character of its legally constituted head. ‘The man is a mem- 
ber of society amenable to its enactments and prescriptions ; influenced 
in his thoughts, governed in his conduct by them. Are they not likely, 
then, materially to shape his character’ What is law’ What are these 
rules and regulations of society? these international laws, these civil 
enactments, these penal codes with their tremendous sanctions ’ What 
are these halls of legislation, these judgment seats, these officers of law, 
’ Are they not a vast fab- 
ric—a sublime and spacious ‘Temple, reared by the toil, the wisdom, 
the virtue of all ages, to hoary headed Justice? And shall the man who 
daily treads its solemn aisles ; who beholds its impressive ceremonials ; 
who listens to the language of its priests ; who witnesses the sacrifices 
—the tears and groans of injustice and wrong :—who sees the victims 
—wicked men —reeking on its gore-stained altars ;—shall the spectator 
of scenes like these, L say, turn away and be unjust still’? Must not 
an abiding sense of the inflexible sternness and rigidity of justice sink 
deep into his heart? Will not moral principle grow strong beneath 
such congenital influences. 

The proof of the position [ have here maintained, in theory, might 
easily be confirmed by facts, were we to compare the moral principle 
of the same, or of different nations, when under a lax, and when under 
a rigid government. But | deem it already sufficiently substantiated. 
Very much of the influence, therefore, which moral principle exerts on 
society, is tobe ascribed to law ; inasmuch as law is the schoolmaster 
to educate and fit it to wield this influence. Indeed, this is one very 
important medium through which law secures the well-being of society. 
Like a skillful general, it does not essay to guard every inlet to harm 
by its own personal presence ; but, training up others, it stations them 
as sentinels at the posts of danger. 


these dungeons, gibbets, and penitentiaries 


But, for the sake of argument, | will consider moral principle as tt ts ; 
without reference to the means of its development and growth. What, 
then, is the true amount of influence that moral principle has on Ameri- 
ean society? 

Law is designed to prevent only the more capital crimes. There is 
a lower class of offenses ; such as falschood, cheating, sinful thoughts 
and purposes never bodied forth in action—each and all as offensive to 
the pure eye of Justice as any other—but of which human law takes no 
cognizance. This department of human waywardness and guilt has 
been confided to the guardianship of moral principle ; and this, | might 
add, 18 its appropriate sphere of employment. 

look abroad now, over society, and see how great its efficiency 
proves to be in this its peculiar department of exertion. Some there 
are, attentive and obedient to its admonitions. No one, however, ac- 
quainted with society, will pretend that even here, in this favored land, 
these constitute a majority ; much less then in other lands. ‘The con- 
stant repetition of the misdeeds I have named, shows atonce the impo- 
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tency of moral principle and the depravity of humanity. The soil of 
the human heart is, indeed, prolific in crime. Moral prin iple labors 
nobly ; but the rank weeds of vice are springing up at its feet; around 
its altars ; yes, and ofttimes within the Church of the living God! 

If, then, moral principle is insufficient security against these smaller 
offenses, what security can it afford against the higher’ Hf itis incom- 
petent to W atch over a small department, what sort of guardianship can 
it exercise over the whole calendar of crimes’ If it cannot cure the 
disease in its Incipient stages, what impression can it make after it has 
assumed the incorrigible malignity of a settled hereditary disease. If it 
does not stifle the first oath that is trembling on the lips of the con- 
science stricken boy ; if it does not prevent him from willully disobey- 
ing his parents ; how shall it quench the torch of the incendiary ’ how 
prevent the depredations of the hardened thief? what shield oppose to 
the dagger of the midnight assassin’ what barrier raise against the tem- 
pestuous surges of popular tury ? 

But what is moral principle, from its very nature, fitted to effect’ 
The mode of its operation 1s moral suasion, The motives which it pre- 
sents to virtue are, a good or bad reputation—as the act Way he an ap- 
proving conscience, inward peace. But what are these that they should 
essay ascendancy over the prejudice, passion, selfishness, and ambition 
of the human heart?) Every day shows them scoffed at and trampled 
under foot, though aided and enforced by the most vigorous laws 
What, then, could they accomplish alone?) Under such a system the 
villain and murderer would roam unmolested ; nay, commit their nela- 
rious deeds in the broad light of day. Moral principle would stretch 
out no arm to arrest them; constitute no tribunal to judge ; open no 
dungeon to receive them! It might, to be sure, jog them gently on the 
shoulder, and remind them that their conduct would, probably, prove 
destructive of inward peace ; and moreover, might, possibly, be disor- 
ganizing to society. Excepting this, they would be unrestrained ; their 
only check the natural limit of their ferocity ; their only law a satiety 
of blood! Should crimes, therefore, under such a system, be no more 
frequent than now; and moral principle retain its present vigor—as 
they would nof—we can easily see, that, in the absence of security to 
lite and property, society must be resolved into its original clements. 

We have, hitherto, considered only one thing which is requisite to 
the good order of society ; and that is the prevention of crime, ‘This, 
however, is buta very imperfect account ol the matter Soc ty il- 
volves innumerable duties and relations ; all of which must be distinctly 
defined and carefully arranged, in order that there be no jostling and 
clashing of parts, The rights of the citizens, the sources of power, the 
duties of the legislative, judicial and executive departments, the me- 
dium of currency, the modes of holding and transferring property, inter- 
wational relations,—all need to be judiciously balanced and systematic- 


ally adjusted to their proper spheres. In a word, the intricate ma- 
chinery of a comprehensive system of government is to be fab. i-ated 
and kept in operation ; every wheel of which shall be adapted lo its 
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proper place, and have that place assigned it, in order that all may move 
on in unbroken harmony. What, then, I ask, is competent to this ar- 
duous task—to this stupendous result’ Nothing! nothing but the 
mighty energy of law ! | . 

Perhaps it will be said that law itself is the offspring of moral prin- 
ciple ; and, theretore, whatever good order law secures to society, is to 
be attributed to moral principle. 

It may seem a bold assertion, yet | presume to make it, that not one 
solitary enactment can be pointed out on our statute books, the origin of 
which can, with any truth, be assigned to the moral principle of the 
nation. Many of them do not at all involve moral considerations. Some 
of them do, But moral principle was not the point on which their 
adoption turned. Utility, expediency, are the watch-words that echo 
through our Congressional Halls! ‘These, doubtless, always coincide, 
in fact, with moral principle. But sometimes they seem to conflict. 
Which, then, has the preterence’? Does moral principle propel these 
mail-laden cars, all over the United States, on the Christian’s Sabbath ? 
Besides, is moral principle one of the qualifications which we require 
of our candidates for public offices? If not, with what show of truth 
can we maintain that they are governed by moral principle in their offi- 
cial acts’ | do not now say what was the primary origin of Govern- 
iment; but one thing seems evident; it has been perpetuated by the ne- 
cessities, and forthe advantages of the race, Moral principle can now, 
even in this age, be said to be the source, or foundation of law, in no 
sense whatever. 

| say even in this age; tor if we go back and contemplate the in- 
fancy of the race and the inception of society, no one will pretend 
that mankind were induced, by moral principle, to associate together 
under some form of government; and, that the laws by which they 
regulated themselves, as members of a civil compact, were the tran- 
script of this internal principle of virtue ; for this is to suppose that an 
uncivilized and barbarous people are more obedient to the dictates of 
Virtue than our own experience, as has been already remarked, shows 
an enlightened people to be; nay, more, it is to suppose the existence 
of that, which, had it existed, would have precluded the need of law. 
The truth is, the first law of nature—a regard to security and self-pre- 
servation—small, at first, have induced men to assume and brook the 
restraints of government. 

Society being once established, a new order of duties and wants, 
peculiar to itself, is at once created. ‘The latent energies of the mind 
—always equal to any emergency—awakes to meet and satisfy this 
demand. ‘Thus society progresses ; augmenting in numbers, and 
increasing the variety and frequency of its applications to human inge- 
nuity, prudence, and foresight. But, for a long period, both public and 
private attention are directed, almost exclusively, to physical well- 
being. ; 

The impulsive energy of man’s religious tendency then manifests 
itseli. lavention is taxed and tortured to contrive objects of religious 
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homage. Hill, vale, stream, and mountain and sea are peopled with 
thronging deities. Mighty gods ride thundering over land and sea. or 
assemble in solemn conclave on the heights of dread Olympus. Kings 
and chieftains too, go forth at the head of marshaled millions to do 
battle with heroes as powerful as themselves. Conquests succeed. 
Wealth flows in. The fine arts spring up. Orpheus tames the fero- 
city of savage beasts and leads the forests captive by the music-tones 
of his lyre! The inspired bard breaks forth in rude, impassioned song ' 
But, what participator in all this gorgeous pageantry—what actor in this 
splendid drama ever stops to inquire, seriously and earnestly, what is 
right’? ‘Their heroes, statesmen, poets, and philosophers are here, en- 
thusiastic, generous, warm-hearted, immoral. ‘Their deities are com- 
plaisant or morose, stern or indulgent, cruel or lenient, as the humor of 
the moment chance ; but always liberal, wanton, and lascivious. ‘The 
highest virtues of the former are patriotism, courage, and natural affec- 
tion; the chief aim of the latter power, mischief and enjoyment. 
Moral principle, an unbending adherence to right, scarce finds a rest- 
ing-place in the thoughts of all the millions of antiquity. ‘Their atten- 
tion is ever directed outwards. Seldom does the eye turned inwards 
gaze down into the mysterious depths of their moral nature. In their 
passionate attachment to the eternal and physical, night is bowed down 
to as the highest attribute of humanity, and the only legitimate source 
of authority. Even the inahenable rights of men, first descried as 
through a glass, darkly, by the Reformers in England, were destined 
to have their first and final demonstration wrought out, in characters of 
blood, by the patriots of the American Revolution. 

While such ignorance and utter disregard of the essential nature of 
man prevailed, it was impossible that moral principle should materially 
affect public government or individual conduct. In both, considerations 
of self-aggrandizement and emolument prevailed over all others. 
Temporary expediency ruled the world.  1t was the foundation of all 
law—the source of all action. And although, in the onward progress 
of society, under the salutary influence of law, moral principle has been 
greatly developed, yet it does not appear that it has ever yet been much 
regarded in acts of legf@lation. Never, we believe, till within the pres- 
ent century, have any genuine attempts been made to render it the 
basis of legislative enactments. ‘The failure of these attempts in nearly 
every instance, is incontestible evidence that law still rests on its 
ancient foundation. 

Now it must be admitted that quite as high a degree of good order 
prevailed among many of the nations of antiquity, as among any that at 
present exist; and there is nothing else to which we can attribute it, 
but to the supremacy of law. Who, then, will deny that the same effect 
which we witness is to be traced to the same cause, which still exists ’” 
Who can deny that, as good order was then secured to society through 
the agency of law, it is likewise secured now by the same agency ’ 

We have thus examined the comparative influence which moral 
principle and human law exert towards preserving the good order of 


* 
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society. We have proved that moral principle owes, in a great meas- 
ure, its development and vigor to law; that, even thus, it is inadequate 
to prevent the smaller offenses; how then the higher? Indeed, we 
have proved that, from its very nature, tt is utterly unfitted to check 
those wild outbursts of passion and demoniac malignity, which, un- 
checke |, would rend society in sunder, as by the energy of volcanic 
fires. 

Law, on the other hand, springing up, not from moral principle, but 
from the deep necessities of the race, spreads out its ample and potent 
influence over the warring and shapeless elements of humanity ; like 
that spirit which, 

“With mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant.” 


Forms of beauty and comeliness arise from the elemental disorder! 
Peace takes the place of war—love, of hatred—harmony, of discord. 
Nations are born. The smiling arts of peace appear. Commerce 
spreads her wings for a flight beyond the sea! Education reveals her 
inexhaustible mines! 

Such are the effects of Law. Society is as truly built upon it, as 
the human body on bones and sinews! And never will it cease to be 
the foundation and security of society, till selfishness is banished from 
the human heart; tll man becomes, by the ties of love, a brother of his 
fellow-man ; and all are bound, by a sweet moral affinity, to the throne 
of Infinite Benevolence. : ; 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Porms on Max. By Coanentivs Marinews, author of “ the Motley Book,” ** Behe- 
moth,” * Puffer Hopkins,” &e. &e. &e. New York, Wiley & Putnam, 1843. 


We live in an age of poetry; “the faculty divine” is no longer doled out to a few 


seattered individuals, but is sown broadeast throughout the length and breadth of the 


civilized world. Every tree and bush has its warbler, though sometimes the only 


music produced is a hoarse, nerve-grating ‘ caw.’ 


OW course America has received her portion of the heaven-sent bounty, and we 
think we can verily boast that we now have a Porr. 


In fact, our genius in this line 
is no longer to be sneezed at; a star has appeared even among us, and the name of 
Cornelius Mathews will 


“Gather all kindreds of this boundless realm," 


together in mute admiration. “ Cornelius Mathews!” 


we hear some one exclaim: 
“why, who is he” 


The author of Paffer Hopkins, Behemoth, Wakondah, &e., and 
the whilom editor of * Arcturus.’ “ Never heard of any ol them before.” Astounding 
ignorance! ‘This ‘argues yourself unknown.’ But turn with us to the “ Poems on 
Man,” and learn something of this candidate for poetic laurels. It is said that the 
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best method of criticising a work is to present passages and leave the reader to form 
his own judgment. As we have no time to waste on Mr. Mathews, we shall adopt 
this course. We open the book at the first * Poem.” “the Child.’ We remund our 


readers in the first place that the infant is lying on hes cradle, and Mr. Mathews i 


watching his ‘ development.’ Hear the poct apostrophize 


‘Atevery lifting of thine arme they 


mankind) feel 
The ribbed and vastyu bulk 


of Empire shake, 
And trom the tashion of thy features take 


The hope and image of the common weal!" 


Here is occupation for our statesmen: if they would attend to the ‘ commonweal,’ 


let them become wet-nurses, and examine the * fashion’ of their charges’ ‘ features’ for 

the ‘image of the’ aforesaid * commonweal. But we quote farther 

“See! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide! 

The pulses of thine heart, that come and go 
Lake the great circles of the ocean, flow 

And dash @ CONTINENT at crther sid: a 


(pen at another place, “the Citizen.” Hear hun! 


“ Feel well with the poised ballot in thy hand, 
Thine unmatel'd sovereignty of right and wrong, 
*Tis thine to bless, or blast the waiting land, 
To shorten up its life or make ut long.” 


We presume there is considerable difference between “ shortening” a life and 


“shortenng itup;” or perhaps Mr. Mathews put in the word up for the 


sake of 
metre; a good idea, certainly. 


But a litthe more of * the Citizen :” 


* Nowhere within the great globe's ekvey round, 
Cans't thou escape thy duty grand and high, 
A man unbadged, unbonnetted, unbound, 
Walk to the Tropic, to the Desert ty.” 


Another improvement, and in orthography Mr. Mathews can doubtless tell us what 
letter originally intervened in the last syllable of 


‘canst; his apostrophe at least 
intimates it. 


One or two more extracts before we throw the book in the fire: beth 


from “the Farmer.” Tle is addressing the husbandman 


“ When cities rising shake th’ Atlantic shore, 
Thor Miauty Istasp! calm with plenteous peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar, 
And bring the sick, vexed masses balmy ease.” 


Here is a soubriquet for our farmers. 


“Thou mighty inland!" vegedAnyepéra Zevs ! 
what an epithet! Again: 
“* Better to watch the live-long day, 
The clouds that come and go, 
Wearving the heaven they idle through, 
And fretting out its everlasting blue o 
Ohe! jam satis! enough! and this is the trash which the Democratic Review lauds 


to the skies for its depth (!) and onginmality.(!!) Tf Mr. Mathews ever should again 


feel the approach of the cacoethes scribendi, we would advise him to get some kind 


friend to tie his hands behind him and lock him up. “ Arcturus” has set; “ Poffer 


Hopkins” has blown his last breath; and we verily believe that * the Poems on Man” 
will prove still-born. 
infliction ! 


After a careful perusal of the book, save us from another such 
We are forced to conclude that nothing in it is good which is not plagia- 
nzed, and nothing orginal which is not execre ble 
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Once more, kind reader, we are about to enter, nay even now are in thy presence, 
bearing our unpretending budget, hoping to please by the will if not by the power to 
entertain. If thou dost not like our dress, remove, we beseech thee, our outer cuticle, 
and pass sentence on our inner man. Here, we trust, thou wilt be satisfied. If not, 
then be assured that the fault lieth with thyself and not with us; thou art afflicted 
with the spleen, or thou art hungry and thy empty stomach vexeth thee with its un- 
mannerly grumblings, so that thy better judgment ruleth not: wait till thy humor be 
amended—till thy spirits become more jovial. ‘Then, when thou feelest at amity with 
all mankind, thou mayest read with some hope of being pleased—til then we warn 
thee to desist. But, if thou maintainest that our contents are too musty and too sta- 
pid, hail the first thou meetest who holds they are too flimsy, take him by the ears, 
and fight it out fairly, like a couple of discontented curs, thanking us that we give 
you so good a cause for quarrel. As the good woman observed when her husband 
and the bear engaged in mortal conflict, “it 's the first fight I ever saw when I did n't 
care which licked.” What would the consequence be should all the flood of eriti- 
cism vented on us be kept bottled up in the College bosom! "Tis fearful to think of 
the explosions dire that would result. Assuredly we are the safety valves of our dear 
institution. 

Thou doubtless hast ere this observed, that we have obtained for this number of 
our Magazine an engraving of the College Library Building. For this be thankful, 
since it hath been procured without trouble or expense on thy part. To praise it 
would be unnecessary,—its merits declare themselves. We will merely say, for the 
benefit of our ultra-collegian readers, that it is a most striking likeness, having been 
recognized by several persons as soon as seen,—and several more declared, when told 
what it was, that if we had not said a word they should have known it. ‘To prevent 
all mistakes, however, its name is very judiciously appended to our engraving, after 
the fashion of the painters of the olden time, who were accustomed to inscribe upon 
the productions of their skill, “This is a horse,—this a house,—this a tree.” 

Reader, we had intended to tell thee, how that amid the crash of plates, on this 
Thanksgiving day, our editorial wants had not wholly been negleeted—that we are 
not strangers to the kindly effects of the * unctious and palate-soothing flesh” of tur- 
kies slain and roast, and other rich staples of the day—we had intended to tell thee 
how that a benevolent widow, taking compassion on our friendless, lean and wobegone 
appearance, did summon us to her well-filled table, and caused our inner man to sing 
for joy—we had intended to tell thee how our leanness vanished, and how our once 
meager features filled out their folds and grimly smiled—how our condescension was 
equalled only by our hunger, our wit by our appetite. We had intended—but why 
tantalize thee farther by hinting what we might have done, had we not been on our 
’ ‘This true Procrustes’ bed of ours cuts short with its stern iron walls the 
tale of all our mighty, wise, and noble deeds, at this most memorable of all Thanks- 
giving dinners. 


last page 


Yet has every rose its thorn. We had but just composed our editorial form and 
caught a shadowy glimpse of mild Oblivion’s wing, when the Apollyon of the press 
roused us with his doleful ery. Had we not been in the best mood imaginable, it had 
vexed our righteous soul. But we were calm, and smiling on him, begged him to pre- 
sent, kind Readers, one and all, our best respects to you. 





